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CHAPTER I 



"PLEASE let me go." 

Ml The man took a firmer grip with his left 
hand 9 and struck out steadily, the blue water 
churning up into little white frothy waves round 
his swiftly-moving legs and right arm. 

"Please let me go/ 1 repeated the half-smothered 
voice of his burden. "I'd rather be let alone. 
I don't want you to save me." 

"Don't be silly!" the savior cried crossly — 
he) would have shaken her if he could. "You'll 
see it all differently to-morrow. Things are 
never as bad as they seem." 

The damp weight on his left arm suddenly 
began to shake and) heave as if some submarine 
earthquake had agitated it, then came an extraor- 
dinary sound, something between a gurgle and a 
yell. 

The swimmer realized with a pang of fury 
that if one tried to laugh with water dashing 
over one's face every few seconds it would result 
in very much the same noise. 

Suddenly a wet face was turned round to his, 
and his fury increased as he noticed that the lips 
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2 THE SPHINX IN THE LABYRINTH 

were open in a broad smile, and the eyes wrinkled 
up with overwhelming amusement. 

She gasped before she could speak, then brought 
out the words in a spluttering rush. 

"I believe you think I want to drown I" — a 
gurgle of ill-suppressed laughter. "I meant only 
that you needn't bother with me. I have won four 
cups for swimming." 

His left arm fell away from her as if he had 
been shot, and his face turned scarlet. 

The bundle promptly developed arms, which 
cleaved the water in a long graceful stroke. 

"Can you manage in a skirt?' 1 he asked sulkily. 

"Oh, yes, thanks. I can swim with my ankles 
tied together. It's excellent practice." 

Then she turned and contemplated his angry 
face. 

"Please don't be cross about it," she salid 
meekly. "I'm awfully sorry to have given you 
all this trouble. I suppose I ought to have ac- 
quiesced without a murmur, but I found it such a 
bore, and so uncomfortable." 

Her voice was so whimsical that he had to 
laugh, and she thought he looked very attractive 
when he laughed. 

"Well, anyway, I suppose you'll acknowledge 
you must get dry?" he said, with a slight note of 
irony in his voice. 
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She laughed merrily. "Oh, I'm not a bit supe- 
rior really, I fail to see why you should be sar- 
castic just because I happen to be able to swim. 
I can't do anything else well." 

He sounded apologetic as he answered: "I 
wasn't sarcastic — only one does feel rather a fool 
when one has been trying to save a person who 
can manage for herself. . . . That landing stage 
is mine, I was standing there when I saw your 
canoe sinking, and I didn't wait to launch a boat, 
but just came off to the rescue. What made it 
sink, by the way?" 

"A hole," she answered shortly. "Just like 
these workmen to repair a thing so badly that the 
plug comes out the first time it's used! I stuffed 
in my handkerchief, and hoped to get to land be- 
fore she sank, but the water just? poured in." 

He scrambled on to the landing stage, and held 
out his hand to help her. 

"You're about the build of my wife," he re- 
marked, watching her efforts to squeeze out some 
of the water from her white linen frock. "You'll 
be able to have a complete change. Where are 
you staying?" 

"At the hotel in Krale. Oh, these steps are 
difficult in sodden garments." 

He put out his hand to help her, and she took 
it gratefully. 
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'Tour people will be anxious, won't they? I 
can telephone for you." 

"I have no people. I have a companion with 
me, but she sleeps all the afternoon. She won't 
realize I'm missing till dinner-time. Oh, I can't 
go into this pretty hall like this — can't I change in 
the stable?" 

He roared with laughter at her alarmed face. 

"It won't hurt the rugs, and you've almost 
ceased to drip now. Marie ! Marie 1" 

A plump, bright-faced woman appeared, and 
she gasped as she saw the two wet figures. She 
flung up her hands in dismay and the wings of 
her cap shook and quivered. 

"Mademoiselle's boat upset," he explained 
quickly in French. "You must take her to the 
bathroom, and see that she has a hot bath. Give 
her everything she needs, Madame's things will 
fit her." Then he turned to the girl. "Ring the 
bell when you are ready, and Marie will bring you 
down to my wife. She would come herself but 
she is an invalid. My name is Stephen Warren." 

"Mine is Deborah Lloyd," answered the girl 
from the stairs as she followed the excited 
maid. 

Marie not only prepared a hot bath, but insisted 
on her charge drinking a concoction of her own 
make which tasted like turpentine and currants. 
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She put a pile of exquisitely fine under-linen on 
the chair in the bathroom, and before she closed 
the door remarked: "When Mademoiselle is 
ready for me will she ring? I will then, dry her 
hair, and we can try which costume of Madame's 
fits best. I think Madame's shoes will fit too. It 
is wonderful luck." 

As Miss Lloyd splashed and enjoyed the hot 
Water she chuckled aloud. 

"Poor man !" she thought. "He was cross with 
me! I suppose it was rather hard on him. A 
really tactful person would have borne the dis- 
comfort and said nothing." 

She wound a towel round her head. 

"Thank goodness there's some one to dry my 
hair. It does make my arms ache so. What pretty 
ribbons !" This as she was getting into a diapha- 
nous garment threaded with rosebud strewn 
ribbons. 

Half an hour later Marie, light of pride in her 
eyes, ushered her smartly-dressed protegee into a 
large sunlit room, and, half-recumbent on a com- 
plicated invalid chair, Miss Lloyd beheld the most 
beautiful women she had ever seen. As she ad- 
vanced the apparition held out her hand and gave 
a radiant simile. 

"Dry?" she said in a voice which thrilled her 
hearer. 
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Miss Lloyd took the offered hand and looked 
down at it. 

4 Tour gloves wouldn't have fitted me/' she 
said simply. 

Mrs. Warren laughed. 

"Oh, my hands are absurd I But my shoes do 
all right?" 

"Tight I" smil.ed the girl. "And they were the 
biggest pair your kind maid could find. I really 
must apologize for the descent on you. I can't 
express how grateful I am. Imagine if it had hap- 
pened over the other side 1 I should have had to 
walk miles, and you should have just seen me 1" 

"I think I should not mind a larger size in 
gloves," said Mrs. Warren irrelevantly, "if my 
hair curled naturally." 

Miss Lloyd laughed as she passed her hand 
through her hair. "It is convenient if one has the 
habit of going in leaking boats. But do let me 
thank you for your kindness. And your husband 
too, I don't know what I should have done if he'd 
not come to my rescue." 

A burst of laughter from the window made her 
turn her head. He came forward as she saw him, 
and put his hand on the head of the couch. 

"It's no use, Miss Lloyd," he said quizzingly; 
"my wife knows all about it, and has laughed at 
me to her heart's content." 
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The girl's face glowed with a sudden rush of 
colour. "I wish I'd not said I could swim," she 
answered. "It was horrid of me. But — but it 
was so uncomfortable. I am awfully sorry." 

Mrs. Warren was chuckling with joy. 

"I'm glad," she laughed. "Men are such hor- 
rid, strong, conceited things — it's good for them 
to realize sometimes that they are not so neces- 
sary as they imagine !" 

"I like that!" growled her husband. "What 
would you do without me, I should like to know?" 

Mrs. Warren put up her hand and covered his. 

"Die," she said quietly, and the visitor thought, 
with a lump in her throat, that she had never 
seen such exquisite love and trust in any face. 

The man said nothing, but put his other hand 
on his wife's head with an extraordinarily protec- 
tive movement. 

Then there was a clatter at the door, and a man 
came in with a tea tray, which he put on a low 
table near the couch. 

"Will you pour out tea, Miss Lloyd," said 
her host. "I usually do it, and never get it right. 
Men are clumsy things, at best." 

His wife smiled. 

"Tea-making is not one of your gifts, Phenny. 
Yes, please, Miss Lloyd, do officiate. I take two 
lumps of sugar. My husband says he takes two, 
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but usually sneaks another when I'm not looking." 

Stephen Warren threw a biscuit at the couch, 
it went down into the laces of his wife's neck, and 
she gurgled with delighted laughter as she fished 
for it. 

Tears came into Deborah Lloyd's eyes as she 
saw the complete sympathy between these two. 
She contrasted them with her married sister and 
her husband, who lived a life of armed neutrality, 
full of jealousy and veiled spite. 

"I wonder whether they are always like this," 
she thought. "What a handsome pair 1 I wonder 
what's the matter with her. It can't be perma- 
nent, she's too cheerful." 

As if in answer to her thoughts, Mrs. Warren, 
still smiling over the biscuit, said briskly — 

"It's a bore not being able to do hostess, I 
must beg you to excuse me. I haven't walked for 
three years, you know, except from here to the 
terrace with help." 

The girl lifted horrified eyes to the beautiful 
face, which nodded to her cheerfully. "Yes, over 
three years I I was thrown from my horse, and it 
injured my hip. Such a bore not to be able to get 
about." 

She said it in the voice another might use when 
grumbling at there not being oysters for dinner. 
"However, it's not as bad as it might be. I'm 
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able to work, and my husband has invented a per- 
fectly wonderful arrangement to fit on this chair." 

"Work?" said Miss Lloyd, puzzled. 

"My wife is Camille, the miniature painter." 

"You are Camille!" cried the girl, her eyes 
glowing. 

Mrs. Warren looked delighted 

"So you've heard of me?" 

"Heard of you ! Who hasn't ! At the salon 
this year I positively gloated over your 'The X 
Twins.' I never saw anything so exquisite. How 
do you manage to do them ? I thought miniature 
painters had to bend over a table." 

Then Mrs. Warren's face became all energy 
and interest. 

"Take my cup, Phenny. Now show how we 
manage. It's wonderful, Miss Lloyd, you'll see. 
My husband is marvellous the way he thinks of 
things. I was in despair at first, I thought I should 
never be able to work again. See? A little 
higher, Phenny. There — isn't it grand?" 

Across from arm to arm of the couch he had 
fixed with screws a slanting kind of table, with 
ledges and curious little pivots ; on this, into holes 
made for it, was placed a magnifying glass which 
could be screwed higher or lower at the artist's 
wish, under it was the piece of ivory, fixed firmly 
with four little nuts. To the right of the board 
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was a well of water and a tier of little supports 
for brushes, and nearer the centre was the box of 
paints. 

"You see?" she cried with enthusiasm. "I 
have not to move. If I want the board nearer 
I have only to move this screw, if I want to turn 
the ivory I just move this lever underneath. Isn't 
it wonderful?" 

It was really ingenious, and Deborah praised it 
heartily. "You ought to have been an engineer/ 9 
she said to her host. 

"Yes, I often think it would have suited me. 
I always loved inventing things." 

"He does everything," said his wife proudly, 
and warded off his hand, which tried to cover her 
mouth. "He carves, and paints, and plays the 
'cello." 

"All badly I" cried an angry voice. "Don't 
believe her Miss Lloyd ; I lead an idle, lazy life, 
it's she who does all the work." 

Then began a most delicious squabble, which 
the girl listened to with amused and appreciative 
eyes. 

"I do like these people," she thought. "I do 
hope they'll ask me to come and see them." 

Presently Mrs. Warren turned to her guest 

"My husband tells me that you are staying at 
Krale," she said. "How did you manage to find 
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out our quiet paradise ? We get very few English 
down here." 

"Quite a chance," answered the girl. "I met 
an old professor who had been ferreting in the 
Roman remains, and he showed me a photograph 
of the lake. I wanted somewhere to go, and I 
came here. My great-grandmother was a Prov- 
cncale, and I'd never been to Provence. I am 
so glad I came. It is one of the most beauti- 
ful spots IVe ever seen." 

"It is I" cried Mrs. Warren enthusiastically. 
"We have a bond of sympathy. My great-grand- 
mother was also a Provencale. She was a de la 
Daudiere from near Aries." 

Deborah Lloyd flushed with excitement as she 
cried out: 

"Mine was a de la Daudiere, too. Her father 
was guillotined in the Terror." 

"Wait, wait, Phenny, give me the old tree out 
of the bottom drawer. Quick!" 

Mr. Warren went to an old bureau, opened the 
bottom drawer and began taking out bundles of 
papers. 

"Right hand side," called his wife. "It's done 
up in yellow paper. That's it. Quick!" 

All three heads bent over the parchment, 
stained with age, as the man spread it open on 
the shelf in front of his wife. 
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"See, here is the great-great-grandfather, 
^Georges Anne-Marie Joseph de la Daudiere, born 
[1749. Here are his children, Georges Paul 
Francois, born 1771, died 18 13; Camille Felicite, 
born 1776, died 1825; Nicola Madeleine, born 
1778, died 1 841. Camille married my great- 
grandfather. Sir Jeremy Burke, an Irishman. 
Nicola married an Englishman, a soldier, Cap- 
tain Willoughby." 

"And Captain — afterwards General — Wil- 
loughby was my mother's grandfather!" put in 
Deborah, her face pink, her eyes glowing with 
interest. 

Mrs. Warren held out a hand and pulled down 
the excited face to hers and kissed it. 

"Welcome to my home, my cousin !" she said 
quietly. "And they talk about coincidences ! To 
think that we might never have met if you hadn't 
had a leaky canoe I" 

After that the motor was sent off to the hotel 
at Krale with a note for Mrs. Beasley, Deborah's 
companion, and the three spent the evening in 
looking over family papers. 



CHAPTER II 

"A T last IVe found a relation to like I M sighed 
XjL Miss Lloyd to herself as she lay back in the 
motor on her way home that night. She glanced 
back over her twenty-seven years of existence and 
realized that she had never been in true sympathy 
with any single one of her own people. 

Her mother had died at her birth. Her father, 
a soldier, was in India, and she had not seen him 
until she was eight, and then had seen him for 
only a few months at a time, looking upon him as 
a somewhat pompous stranger who brought her 
curious Indian toys, and who talked to his family 
as if they were the children of a friend to whom 
he was under an obligation. His sister, who had 
taken charge of the four motherless children, was 
a kind, absent-minded woman, who, never having 
had a child of her own, lived in a continual state 
of anxiety as to their welfare, and had a deep- 
rooted conviction that if they went out alone they 
must fall into the river, and if they were in a 
room with a fire they must promptly get burnt. 
Even Willoughby, the eldest boy, who was six- 
teen when he came under her charge, was not 

13 
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free, when he returned from Harrow for his holi- 
days, from a constant and irritating supervision 
which made him look forward with joy to the day 
when he would be "on his own hook." Dan, aged 
eleven, went to school with his heart beating with 
delight, and came home with his brother for the 
holidays feeling dismal and depressed. 

Agnes was eight when Deborah was born, and 
was a sedate person who preferred to play by her- 
self. She was the only one of the four who did 
not cause Aunt Alice continual pangs of terror. 
She never got her frocks dirty, she disliked play- 
ing with matches, and the banks of the river held 
no fascination for her. 

As the baby grew, she found that her life was a 
lonely one. Her aunt called her Deborah, though 
the lisping, baby mouth had ordained that it was to 
be Ora, and every one else adopted the abbrevia- 
tion. She had to eat tapioca, which she loathed, 
because the aunt said it was good for her. It was 
the same thing with her lessons when she began to 
learn. All the things she loved were cut short, 
and dull work, like grammar, was given lengthy 
hours. Agnes liked grammar and geography and 
kindred horrors, and hated history and poetry 
and all the fascinating things her small sister took 
an interest in. When Ora was fourteen, Agnes 
married. Of course it was a good match — as 
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Aunt Alice said — "Agnes could be trusted." That 
there was nothing in common between the two 
did not seem to matter in the least. 

Long before this the two boys had passed 
through Sandhurst. Willoughby had married a 
girl in India, and they had been home twice. Ora 
disliked her sister-in-law intensely. She was a 
pretty, artificial, rather loud woman, with a big 
bust but no heart. 

Dan, whom she might have liked if she had had 
an opportunity, was stationed in Bermuda, and 
spent his leave on an uncle's ranch in Canada. 

Colonel Lloyd won distinction and death in 
the Boer war. Aunt Alice sniffed for four days, 
and ordered black. She also called Ora "heart- 
less" because she did not cry, and "abominable" 
because Ora said quietly that she "could not grieve 
over the death of an acquaintance." After all her 
father was little more than that to her. 

But when, two years after that, Aunt Alice her- 
self died of pneumonia, Ora did cry. She had not 
loved her aunt very much — the poor lady had not 
the capacity of drawing hearts to her — but the 
girl realized with a pang that she was now quite 
alone. 

As a matter of course she went to her sister to 
stay, and spent most of her time in the nursery 
with her two small nephews, who adored her. 
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She went out in Society (Agnes always spoke 
of it with a capital S), was presented at Court, 
danced, flirted, stayed in country houses — and was 
bored. 

When she was twenty-three, she engaged a 
chaperon and made a tour of the world, much to 
her sister's horror and disgust. 

"Why?" cried Agnes, tearfully. 

"Why not?" said Ora, calmly. 

"Surely you are happy enough here I" expostu- 
lated Lady Holloway. " YouVe got enough money, 
every one likes you, you can do what you wish. 9 ' 

"I want to see things, 9 ' was the quiet answer. 
"I'm tired of this eternal squirrel-in-t he-cage busi- 
ness. It's no good making a fuss, Agnes. No one 
can say a word. Mrs. Beasley is respectability 
personified, her husband was a friend of the 
Prime Minister, she has references beyond re- 
proach, and she says she's used to travel. 99 

"It isn 9 t the respectability, 9 ' said Agnes peev- 
ishly. "It's the eccentricity. I really don 9 t know 
where you get it from. I'm sure Aunt Alice 
wasn't eccentric. 99 

Ora chuckled. 

"No, poor dear, no one could accuse her of 
that. But I really fail to see why a wish to see 
other countries should be considered eccentric. 
After all we have other blood in us." 
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"Not Japanese blood!" cried the irate lady. 
"And you say you're going to Japan, and China, 
and — and all sorts of horrid places.' 9 

Agnes always made her sister laugh, and this 
was no exception — she shrieked with laughter, 
which contributed to the final discomfiture of 
Lady Halloway and to the speech with which she 
ended the discussion. 

"Perhaps it is as well that you are going, you 
will appreciate your home better when you re- 
turn." 

But Deborah Lloyd did not return to her sister's 
home. When she came back to England, after 
three years, the Halloways were in Scotland, and, 
before their return, Ora had taken a flat in 
Knightsb ridge and settled down there with Mrs. 
Beasley. Of course Agnes was angry and, 
equally of course, had to swallow her anger as 
best she could. 

After her three years of freedom Ora felt it 
was impossible to return to her sister's house. The 
boys were now at school, and there was nothing 
left but a houseful of well-trained servants and a 
married couple whose life was spent in continual 
bickering. It was not conducive to a calm mind, 
and Ora valued calm. She enjoyed her life. She 
went out a good deal, entertained a little, read 
voraciously, and wrote poetry — which, strangely 
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enough, was published. It was not wonderful, 
she was not by any means a genius, but the critics 
said: "Miss Lloyd has undoubtedly the lyrical 
gift — she sings true." 



The motor purred on along the smooth road, 
and the occupant smiled to herself. 

She felt as if she had lived years since she had 
hired her canoe from the boat-house after lunch. 
The day had brought a new interest into her life. 
Already she loved this beautiful, newly-discovered 
cousin of hers. And Stephen Warren — what did 
she think of him? She thrilled a little as she 
pictured in her mind the sight she had seen before 
dinner — the tall, strong form bent over the invalid 
couch, the tender, muscular arms lifting his wife 
like a baby, and carrying his burden upstairs. 
The laughing face peeped over his shoulder as 
they disappeared, and Camille had cried : "And I 
weight ten stone eight ! Wasn't I clever to marry 
such a big, strong man !" 

Then, when Marie had helped her change, she 
was carried down again, and ithe couch was 
wheeled into the dining-room, where part of the 
table was arranged to pass over it, so that the 
hostess appeared to be seated with the others. 

What delicious people they were! Ora had 
never seen a married pair like them. They treated 
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each other like children, using all sorts of words 
which the girl could not understand, and then 
laughingly apologizing. 

"Excuse Warrenian, ma cousine. You'll soon 
pick it up. It's very simple. You see, when a 
word has one syllable, according to your mundane 
world, in Warrenian it has two or more. And 
when you have two or more, we have? one. It's 
quite easy when you know it. Also, it's silly for 
a person to have only one name. Phenny and I 
answer to anything, as you may have noticed. 
Sometimes a name lasts for a whole week. It's 
awful fun when we think of a new one. Phenny 
went to Paris last month, and he sent me a tele- 
gram with one word in it — it was a new name he'd 
thought of in the train — Gollywog I As a matter 
of fact, Gollywog has only just become demode." 

"I've noticed," laughed Ora, "that Punchinello 
appears to be fashionable to-day." 

"I invented that yesterday," said Camille 
proudly, "but Scallywag runs it very close." 

"Absolute babies !" smiled Ora to herself in the 
motor. "How perfectly heavenly to be married 
like that. No wonder she says she's not to be 
pitied . . . but all the same, poor dear thing, it 
must be awful." 

Mrs. Beasley was waiting up to see her, . and 
was very excited over the adventure and its sequel. 
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She was a dear little round woman with a queer 
lisp. A chatterbox usually, but with the precious 
gift of silence when necessary. She was practical 
and clever, unselfish, and adored Ora. Her one 
failing was an overwhelming desire to sleep at 
odd hours. In the evening she was as a' rule wide 
awake, in the afternoon her eyes would close 
wherever she was, her head fall gently to one side, 
and she would sleep peacefully and soundly till the 
dressing-gong sounded for dinner. No matter 
where she was this slumbrous tendency was not 
to be combated, and no noise seemed to inconve- 
nience her. She had once slept all through the fir- 
ing of cannon by the fleet at the monoeuvres. She 
slept in a train, in a motor, and in the Bay of Bis- 
cay in a storm. She always awoke placidly, and 
remarked, "I suppose I have been to sleep !" 

Yet, when Ora had had a bad attack of bron- 
chitis the winter before, the good soul would not 
hear of halving a nurse, and had practically gone 
without sleep for three nights and days. 

The next morning Ora opened her eyes with 
that undefined feeling one has before one is fully 
awake, realizing that something pleasant had hap- 
pened. Then she lay in bed taking her coffee and 
rolls, and thinking how nice it was to have some 
one to go and see. She had arranged to take back 
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Camille Warren's clothes to-day, and fetch her 
own. They had asked Mrs. Beasley to come too, 
and the motor was coming to fetch them in time 
for dejeuner. 

When Ora had just finished her coffee there 
came a knock at her door, and Mrs. Beastey en- 
tered hurriedly. Her usually rosy face was white 
and agitated, her hands were trembling as they 
held the blue paper of a telegram. 

"What is it?" cried Ora, sitting up in bed. 

Her companion handed her the telegram with 
a little sob. The message was cruel in its brevity: 

"Kitty dangerously ill, pleurisy, can you come, 
Jack." 

Oh, Beazles, dear, I'm so awfully sorry," cried 
Ora. "What are we to do — you can't possibly 
get to Paris in time to catch the night mail. You 
must go by this evening's train, then you can catch 
the first day-service to-morrow. Give me the 
time-table there, I'll look up the train for you." 

"But, my dear," said Mrs. Beasley, her mouth 
quivering, "how can I go, and leave you alone 
here?" 

"Don't be foolish, Beazles, I told you that the 
Warrens wanted us both to stay there, so of course 
they'll ask me when I'm alone. Just ring the bell 
for my tub, will you. I'll scramble up as quickly 
as I can, then I'll telephone to them. Of course 
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we sha'n't go to lunch now. I'll help you pack. 
Now cheer up, dear woman, things are seldom as 
bad as one anticipates. Write out a telegram to 
your son-in-law and tell him you'll catch the early 
boat to-morrow. Ask him to wire news when he 
gets yours, then you'll hear before you leave. ,, 

It was a change for Ora to take the direction of 
matters in her own hands. Usually Mrs. Beasley 
was so energetic and practical that she arranged 
all their business, but now she was thoroughly un- 
nerved and miserable, and left everything to her 
charge. 

When Ora telephoned to Les Rockers Stephen 
Warren answered her, and he seemed to grasp the 
situation at once. 

"Hold on a minute," he said, 'Til go and speak 
to Camille." When he returned to the instrument 
he said that the whole affair was arranged. She 
must pack her trunks and be ready to come to 
them in the evening. 

"I'll come in the motor at six, and we'll take 
Mrs. Beasley to the station and send her off. 
What luggage has she?" 

"A big trunk, a hat-box and a bag." 

"We can easily manage that on the motor then. 
We'll see her off, then go back to the hotel for 
your things. I suppose you have more boxes than 
that?" 
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"I fear I have I Two trunks, and my hat-box 
is as big." 

"Well, I'll send over a cart for your things. 
I'll send about half-past five, can you have them 
ready then?" 

"Yes, but why should you " 

"Don't argue ! I'll send over. Then they'll all 
be here when we arrive in time for dinner. Do 
you want money to settle up the bill?" 

"Wait a minute. I'll look. . . . Yes, I shall 
want about a hundred francs. No; oh, I forgot 
Mrs. Beasley's journey. Can you change me a 
cheque for five hundred?" 

"Of course, I only wanted to know how much. 
I'll go to the bank on my way. Sure that's 
enough?" 

"Yes, quite, thanks. It's awfully good of you. 
What should we have done if I hadn't tried to 
drown myself yesterday?" 

She heard his hearty laugh through the wire, 
and his scoffing remark: "Drown, I like that!" 

Then followed a day of packing, and efforts to 
cheer her companion. Mrs. Beasley adored her 
only child, and her anxiety was pitiful. 

In the early afternoon a telegram arrived in 
answer to hers, which said: "No change, doctors 
say still hope, longing to see you." 

Ora had to threaten and scold before she could 
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manage to make her companion lie down for her 
usual sleep. 

"You have twenty hours journey in front of 
you," she said severely, "you know you'll be a 
worm if you don't rest now. Your packing is 
done, you've nothing more to do." 

"My dear, I must help you. You haven't 
touched your boxes yet." 

"Nonsense ! Fm not a baby, I can do my own 
packing, and do it well, as you know. Now off 
you go, or I shall be really cross." 

At last the grief-stricken lady was tucked into 
her bed. She lay awake for half an hour, then 
habit asserted itself and she fell into a sound, un- 
troubled sleep, and was waked by Ora at half-past 
five, in time to dress herself for her journey. 

At a quarter-past seven Ora was installed in 
her newly-found cousin's house, and Marie was 
helping her to unpack. 

"N'est-ce pas que Jest drole?" she remarked, 
putting away a pile of silk stockings. "Yesterday, 
Mademoiselle arrives like a drowned rat, to-day 
she is one of the family. Ah, Mademoiselle, I am 
glad for Madame's sake, she is so gay, so pleased 
to have a cousin/ 9 



CHAPTER III 

LE Lac de Grand Krale is situated in the love* 
4 Hest corner of beautiful Provence. It is little 
known to tourists. There is no hotel on the lake, 
Krale itself lying back about half a mile from its 
banks. There are no cheap villas to let, the only 
houses by the lake being two chateaux belonging 
to old Provencal aristocrats, and the rambling old 
building which Stephen had bought five years be- 
fore to please his wife. 

The grounds of all three owners come down to 
the water's edge, and embrace four-fifths of the 
circumference. The remaining fifth is pasture 
land belonging to a farmer at Krale, and a small 
boat-house which an unusually enterprising Pro- 
vencal inaugurated some years before, and in 
which he had installed two canoes (one now lying 
at the bottom of the lake), a clumsy skiff, and a 
flat-bottomed boat, half punt, half skiff. These 
itt hired out to sundry lovers, who were practically 
his only patrons. 

The peace of the sleepy little town was very 
rarely disturbed by strangers. Sometimes a 
savant, interested in the lately excavated Roman 
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arena. Sometimes a motor-load of Americans 
"doing" Provence, and come to see the twelfth- 
century church, the old town hall, and the Roman 
remains. Occasionally a commercial traveller. 

The hotel was old-fashioned and comfortable, 
though the patron thought it immensely up to date 
since the municipality had installed electric light 
in the town, and he had done away with his ancient 
lamps and put hideous electric light brackets in all 
his rooms. A bath was unknown, and the rare 
Anglo-Saxon visitors, if they had not brought their 
own tubs, had to wash ("as all sensible people 
ought") in their exceedingly small basins. 

Les Rochers, the Warren's house, had originally 
been a large chateau. In 1 8 14 it had been nearly 
completely demolished by fire. It had remained 
in a state of picturesque ruin until the Warrens, 
during a motor tour round the land of Camille's 
forebears, had discovered and fallen in love with 
it. 

The owner, a fashionable young man who rarely 
quitted Paris, was only too pleased to sell it and 
the grounds at an absurdly low price. The expen- 
diture of a few hundred pounds had turned it into 
a most delightful house. It was full of lovely old 
nooks and corners. Some of the ancient rooms 
knocked into one had resulted in a large, quaint, 
and bright drawing-room. They had built a bath- 
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room, altered other rooms, cut off bits here, added 
on others there, and everywhere had used the 
stones of the ruins for the exterior, leaving the 
characteristic features of the ancient building with 
none of its discomforts. 

The grounds too were exquisite, rambling, hilly 
and full of fine trees and flowers; winding steps 
cut out of the rock led down to an old stone 
boat-house at the water's edge. Here Stephen 
kept a tiny motor-boat and a punt, and sometimes 
Camille was carried very carefully down the steps 
and taken out for a picnic on the lake. 

Camille loved her house with an almost ma- 
ternal love. If she had had her way she would 
have stayed there always, but Stephen insisted on 
her passing the winter elsewhere. Sometimes it 
was in London, sometimes Egypt — the Riviera 
they both detested. 

Twice Stephen had heard of some wonderful 
specialist who cured the most hopeless hip troubles, 
and Camille had been bundled off to Vienna and 
Berlin, but each time only to find that nothing 
could be done, and to return to Les Rochets 
disappointed and weary. 

But the man, at least, never gave up hope. He 
subscribed to English, French and German medical 
papers, reading diligently through the numbers as 
they arrived (the latter with many frowns and a 
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dictionary) i in the anticipation of finding some 
wonderful cure of a case analogous to his wife's. 

As for Camille, she was content. Except on the 
days when the pain took away all life from her, 
leaving only a sick fury, a longing for the end of all 
things, she was tf light-hearted, joyous woman, 
full of fun, and enthusiastic over her work. 

Ora found it difficult to realize that her cousin 
was an incurable invalid. Except for the couch on 
which she lay, half sitting up, but with her legs 
extended, there was nothing to show that she was 
not as every one was. Her actual health was 
splendid, and suffering and inactivity had not 
drawn lines on her face nor dulled her eyes. 

Ora sat by her nearly the whole of the first day, 
watching a miniature grow to completion under 
the clever touches of the tiny brushes. The work 
fascinated her almost as much as the artist. 

When she was asked to sit for her portrait, she 
smiled with delight. 

The ivory was fixed, the brushes and paints laid 
ready, and Ora sat facing her cousin. 

The first few delicate touches were given, Ca- 
mille screwing up her eyes and pursing up her lips. 

"I think your hair is too lovely for words," she 
said dreamily. "How on earth I am to do it I 
don't know." 

Then quite suddenly the interested face turned 
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a greyish white, the brush dropped from her hand, 
and she called "Phenny" in a harsh, agonized 
voice. 

Ora sprang to her feet, her heart beating with 
terror. 

"What is it? Oh, what is it?" she cried. 

"Find Phenny — boat-house — no— marking lawn. 
Quick!" she gasped out. 

Ora flew out of the window and ran fast along 
the shrubbery path. She was feeling sick with fear. 

Stephen was wheeling the tennis-marking ma- 
chine up the lawn, he was smoking a cigarette, 
and had his coat off. 

She ran behind him and caught his arm. 

"Hallo!" he laughed. "Come to " Then 

he saw her face, and dropped the handle of the 
machine. 

"What?" he gasped. 

"Oh, Camille— 3he " 

But he was off. Running lite the wind, He sped 
back the way she had come, and she followed as 
quickly as she could. 

When she came in through the window she saw 
him bending over his wife, his arms round her, 
and her white hands clutching his shoulders. The 
painting shelf had been turned back. "My dearie, 
my poor little wee dearie," he was saying in a 
curiously croony voice. 
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"Phenny, oh, my Phenny, don't worry. It's a 
needle day, Phenny. You know I never say it if I 
can help it. Oh, Phenny, oh — take me up." 

"Call Marie," he said abruptly to Ora over 
his shoulder. "Tell her to light the lamp and get 
out the case. She'll understand." 

Then he bent lower, put his strong arms under 
his wife and lifted her. 

Ora ran through the door, and nearly screamed 
as she heard the agonized cry from the couch. 

In the sewing-room she found the maid, who 
sprang to her feet as she entered. 

"Madame is ill?" 

Ora repeated the message. 

"Will Mademoiselle come with me. She can 
help," said Marie, and led the way by the back 
staircase to the first floor. When they arrived at 
Camille's room they could hear Stephen's heavy 
tread mounting the front stairs. 

"Turn back the bedclothes, Mademoiselle. I'll 
get ready the m'orphia." 

So that was what the "needle" meant. Ora had 
been puzzling over it. 

She took off the satin and lace bed-cover and 
turned back the sheet. Then Stephen entered with 
his nearly unconscious burden, and laid her down 
on the bed. 

Marie had like ligntning arranged a table with 
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a bottle of spirit, a small bright box, and a lighted 
lamp. Then she went to her mistress, and tenderly 
took off her dress. The groans ceased, but the 
eyes were dark with pain, the face drawn, and 
lips a white, thin line. 

"That's all right. Don't bother with the rest, 
you can do that when she wakes." 

Then Marie drew Ora from the room and 
closed the door. 

Ora leaned giddily against the wall, and put 
her hand to her head. 

"Oh, mademoiselle, don't grieve so," cried the 
maid kindly. "It will be all right soon. The 
blessed morphia takes away the pain. She will be 
well again to-morrow." 

"Is she often like this?" whispered the girl. 

"No, not often the needle days, thank God. 
It is three months since a needle day, and it's over 
a month since the last bed day." 

"I did not know she suffered," sighed Ora, "I 
thought there was no pain. She did not tell me." 

"Tell, no ! She never tells. I think she forgets 
it till it comes, the dear martyr. And she won't ask 
for the morphia unless it's just beyond bearing. 
She bears what she calls the 'ordinary pain' with 
courage. Ordinary pain, mon Dieul We would 
call that unbearable. I've seen the perspiration 
pour down her face and neck. I've seen her palms 
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marked with her nails, and all the time she just 
says, * Don't worry, Marie, it's not the bad pain. 
See that Monsieur eats his dejeuner. Don't let 
him stay up here.' The blessed angel, may the 
saints see that she gets her reward." 

She sniffed, and Ora wiped the tears from her 
own face. Then came a murmur from inside the 
room. Ora put her ear to the door and heard 
these illuminating sentences : 

"It's all right, Scallywag, the squiggly feeling is 
beginning in my toes. • • . Oh, thank God, thank 
God, the pain is now bearable," 

"Don't talk, Sweetness, go to sleep. 9 ' 

"She be a dood dirl now. She not worry her 
poor, big, booful mankin any more. Just wipe 
her horrid wet f acey. Ta . . . ni, ni I" 

"Ni, ni, my own pitikins. Tumps?" 

"Lully and tumps. . . . Kiss her." 

Then silence. 

Five minutes after a white-faced man opened 
the door. He nodded to Marie: 

"Cest bien. Elle dort." 

Then he noticed Ora's tear-stained face, and 
took her hand. 

"Poor little woman," Ke said tenderly. "Come 
on down. You want a dose too." 

In the dining-room he poured out two brandies 
and sodas. "Not for me," said Ora, "I hate it." 
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"We all have to do things we hate sometimes," 
he answered whimsically. "Here, take it. I don't 
touch a drop till yours has disappeared, and I need 
it badly. I never can get used to these attacks." 

Ora obediently swallowed her "dose," made a 
grimace, and felt all the better. 

Then Stephen drank his, and sighed. 

"Come out in the boat," he said. "It will do us 
both good." 

"Will she be all right?" she asked anxiously. 

"Do you think I'd go if not?" he cried re- 
proachfully. She won't stir till late this afternoon. 
Marie is going to sit in the room, in any case. No, 
that is the blessing of morphia. It never seems to 
lose its effect either; what we should do if it did I 
don't know. I think I for one should go crazy." 

Then he took her out in the motor-boat, which 
he managed himself. As they darted from end to 
end of the lake he told her a little of what the first 
year after the accident had been. 

"We had to keep a nurse to give the morphia. 
Camille hated the nurse, said it made her feel 
worse. Then I learnt to do it myself, and she is 
good enough to say I do it better than any one. 
You see a French doctor taught me, anH in France 
they just jab the needle in quickly, in England they 
run it under the skin — 'far more painful, and 
slower to take effect. I've got so used to it now 
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that I don't mind doing it — at first it was 
horrid. 

"The pain comes much more rarely now. It's 
three months since there was a bad bout. The 
first year it was frightful, nearly every week. 
That's why I have hope that they may be able to 
cure her in time." 

Then he told her about the expeditions to 
Vienna and Berlin, and the agonizing disappoint* 
ment. About his study of the medical papers, 
and his longing to find some day that there was 
some new cure. 

"You've no idea what she was before this," he 
continued sadly. "The most brilliant thing in the 
world. A splendid horsewoman, dancer, and ten- 
nis player. People used to rush us to death with 
invitations, she was such a favorite." 

"Camille tells me you used to be a barrister," 
said Ora. 

"Yes, it was great fun," he answered boyishly. 
"I had crowds of interesting cases. Then just 
after the accident my old uncle died — providen- 
tially — and I was his heir. So I was able to retire. 
You see I had to be with her always. I'm nearly 
daft with anxiety when I have to leave her. Thank 
goodness it's been only twice — last month I had 
to go to Paris on business— imagine if anything 
had happened! It didn't, thank Heaven, and 
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Marie was an angel of light, she sent me three 
telegrams a day." 

"Oh, I hope that some day she will be cured I" 
cried Ora. "You deserve it I" 

"She deserves it, you mean." 

"And you too. There are very few men who 
would have thrown up everything as you have." 

"Bunkum I" he said crossly. "If any man had 
had a wife like Camille (which is impossible) he'd 
have been the lowest of third-rate wasters if he'd 
not done the same as I. You don't know Camille 
yet — she's the most marvellous woman that God 
ever made." 

They were silent for a little, then Ora said 
dreamily: "I don't quite see how I shall ever 
marry now. Seeing perfect love, perfect friend- 
ship, will make me far too fastidious to put up 
with the second best." 

"Thank you for saying friendship," he an- 
swered quietly. "When Camille wants to be ex- 
tra nice she calls me 'Pal.' I think friendship is 
the only true foundation for a perfect union." 

Ora nodded. 

"Friendship! mysterious cement of the soul! 
Sweetener of life t and soldier of society !" 

she quoted. 

"Who said that?" 
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"I 3on't know. Some ancient poet. I have 
always remembered it because it struck me as so 
true." 

"It is true. Suppose I had built my love on 
any other security — where should we be now?" 

And Ora, quietly dreaming in the hot sun, 
agreed. . . • Where would this couple be now if 
passion had Keen the foundation of their mar- 
riage? A poor, flimsy foundation surely. Fate 
had held out her stern hand and said : "Thy body 
shall be but as dust and ashes." But an angel 
had whispered: "Thy soul shall develop wings 
of joy." 

Ora, her young body thrilling with life, shud- 
dered. Must the body always die for the soul to 
soar? 

She put out her hand and pushed away the 
thought. No, these two always had had the soul- 
love. It must have been so. 

"Of what are you thinking?" he asked curiously. 

"Bodies and souls/ 9 she answered very softly. 



CHAPTER IVi 

IN the evening Camille sent down a little note 
to Ora. 

"I owe you a thousand apologies/ 9 she wrote. 
"It is bad luck that one of the worst attacks should 
have come just now. Do forgive mie. I'm all 
right now, but am far too conceited to let you see 
me to-night. I'm a hag ! In the morning I trust the 
horrid lines will be smoothed out, and I shall come 
down clothed, and in my right mind. — Camille." 

Stephen came down to dinner looking sulky. 

"What's the matter?" cried Ora. 

"We've had a row," he answered crossly. 

"Poof!" she waved the idea away airily. 

"We have! I wanted to stay up there with 
her, she insisted on my coming down." 

"Because I'm here, I suppose?" 

"Exactly." 

She began suddenly to smile. 

"What a baby you are !" she laughed. "Can't 
you see that she seized on me as an excuse. Every 
woman hates a man not to have his dinner in 
comfort I Camille knows quite well that I should 
not have minded being alone." 

37 
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"Thanks!" 

"Oh, Camille is quite right — you're not in the 
least grown up. Now what excuse; did she give 
last time to make you come down?" 

He stopped eating his fish, and thought. Then 
his brow cleared. 

"By George I You're quite right, now I come 
to think of it, she's always managed to send me 
down to dinner. I shall know another time." 

"Don't be so stupid. My advice to you is to 
come down at the first word from her. It would 
make her perfectly wretched if you refused. Think 
of a mother's worry if her Tommy doesn't eat 
his dinner properly! Camille is the most ma- 
ternal woman I know I" 

"That's true. She used to nag at me to change 
my clothes if I'd been out in even a mild drizzle. 
So you think that " 

"Of course I think. More — I know. Naturally 
she'd like to have you up there, but every woman 
prefers that her man should be comfortable 
rather than have what is nice for herself. It's a 
form of selfishness that no woman likes a man to 
be unselfish as far as she's concerned, and espe- 
cially about food." 

"How do you know all this?" he asked quiz- 
zingly, "you're not married." 

"Instinct, I suppose — the only form of intel- 
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lectuality you men allow us to possess. Don't you 
remark the grudging way a man says, C I grant 
that women have a curiously animal kind of in- 
tuition, one must acknowledge that? 9 " 

He laughed heartily. 

"You're hard on us, Miss Lloyd." 

"No, I r m not. You're different, of course, be- 
cause you have had the shining example of Ca- 
mille in front of you, but most men wave intuition 
at our heads as one gives a cake to a naughty 
child — to stop its clamour. That very 'I acknowl- 
edge' is enough to give them away. Who wants 
them to acknowledge ? and why should they take 
it upon themselves to pat US on the back? Intui- 
tion ! I sometimes wish that we were as dense and 
stupid as men, then we might get a few of our 
other virtues 'acknowledged J' " 

Stephen was shaking with laughter as he 
watched her indignant face. 

"Go on !" he said. "Abuse is good for us all." 

She laughed, and cooled down. 

"I don't want to 'go on,' in any case it's wasted 
on you. You've been educated by Camille." 

"I fear I never was one of your pat-you-on-the- 
back men. As a matter of fact I always did ad- 



mire women." 



"So do some of the others, only they won't say 
so. By the way, as I appear to be here for some 
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time, if Camille has her way, and as we're 
cousins-in-law, hadn't we better call each other 
Stephen?" 

"All right, Stephen, with pleasure I" 

They both laughed merrily over the small joke, 
and Camille, in the room overhead, heard their 
laughter and smiled. 

"Dear Lamb!" she thought happily. "I am 
glad Ora is here to cheer him up. He was look- 
ing as gloomy as a Scottish elder on the Sabbath. 
How he bears me I don't know." 

But Stephen knew, and every one else knew 
who ever came in contact with her, for Ca- 
mille's body had very little to do with Camille's 
heart and soul. A very celebrated writer in Lon- 
don, when asked what Mrs. Warren resembled, 
said dreamily: "Warm white wings." 

Stephen was very pleased when he heard this, 
and he very often called her "W.W.W.," which 
puzzled hearers greatly. 

Warm white wings, which spread their protec- 
tive softness over all sorrow and trouble, which 
enveloped her friends in a fervour of well-being, 
which took under their comforting warmth cold- 
ness and sin, and turned them into glowing love. 
No one could be spiteful or cross long under 
those wings, all little petty vices seemed to melt 
away. Not that Camille was pious or "good" by 
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any means. She had no religion save that all- 
embracing one — a love of humanity. 

When the dessert was on the table Marie came 
into the dining-room, her face beaming. 

"Madame wants the cigarettes/ 9 she said 
brightly. 

"Oh, I am glad!" cried Stephen. "When it gets 
to the cigarette stage, Ora, Marie and I know 
that everything is all right I will bring them up, 
Marie." 

He took one box and put it in front of Ora, 
then prepared to leave with Camille's own par- 
ticular brand in his hand. 

"I say, Stephen, if you can persuade her that, 
hag or no hag, I could never do anything but ad- 
mire her, do, there's a nice man. I'd love to 
come up and read to her." 

"All right, I will. As a matter of fact she's 
never a hag. She only looks like a rather dissi- 
pated saint." 

In a few minutes he returned to the room. 

"You may come up," he announced, "but there 
are two stipulations; number one — You must 
acknowledge that she's hideous, or she will never 
believe you again." 

"All right, I promise !" laughed Ora. "What's 
number two?" 

"That you must read your own poems." 
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Ora flushed scarlet. 

"Oh, I couldn't!" she cried. "I never have. 
I should die with terror." 

"Well, die then," said Stephen calmly, "as long 
as it's not in her room ! But she's set her heart on 
it, and — and — well, if you knew her as well as 
I do you would do anything to please her." 

Ora got up. 

"Very well," she answered soberly. "I'll go and 
fetch them. I wrote one to her this afternoon. I 
will begin with that. I am frightened out of my 
wits, but I'd love to help you in any way I can." 

He suddenly put his hand with a caressing 
touch on her shoulder. 

"Thank you, my dear," he said simply. 

When Ora entered Camille's room she went 
to the bed, and bent and kissed the white face. 

Stephen, standing on the other side, put up his 
finger and whispered, "first stipulation." 

Ora laughed softly. 

"I suppose you'd better turn me out," she said, 
"because I can't fulfil the contract. Number two 
I will stick to, as I promised, but I never could 
tell lies with any vraisemblance" 

Stephen chuckled, but Camille frowned. 

"You perhaps do not know, my dear," she said 
severely, "that Marie has given mo my hand- 
glass." 
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"I can't help that. Tastes differ. If you want 
me to say you're pale, I will. I will also say that 
your eyes are put in with a smutty finger, also the 
pupils are much smaller than usual." 

"That's the morphia. However, if you have a 
decadent taste in female beauty I suppose I must 
accept the situation. Stephen, will you pass me 
the scent, please?" 

4 'She always calls me Stephen on these occa- 
sions," laughed he, as he went to the dressing- 
table. 

"Of course!" smiled Camille. "I look grown 
up, and I must live up to the part. Now, Ora, 
read to us. I pine for something musical and 
soothing. It's very good of you, dear, to consent. 
I quite understand your reluctance. But you'll 
find that we are a sympathetic audience." 

Then Ora read her verses, "To Camille," 
which have since been set to music by Taltini, and 
are known all over the world. 

You remember how it begins? — 

"A drop of dew in the heart of a rose." 

and the refrain at the end of each verse: "Ca- 
mille, Camille!" 

Before she had finished, Stephen and Camille 
were holding each other's hands tightly. As the 
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last "Camille" came softly from Ora's lips the 
woman on the bed stirred a little, then she said 
huskily — 

"There's a tear running down my nose, please 
dry me, Phenny." 

This operation done, she held out her hand to 
Ora. 

"Why every one combines to spoil me I can't 
imagine," she whispered. "But oh! I feel so 
proud to have those lovely verses made all for 
me — such a glorified me, too!" 

"I don't agree," said Stephen. "For once you 
have had praise which does you justice. Thank 
you, Ora. Since 'Warm white wings' nothing has 
pleased me so much." 

Then he had to explain his remark, and the 
next day Ora wrote her sonnet, "Warm White 
Wings," which Stephen ever after kept in his 
pocket-book, together with Camille's portrait, her 
first letter to him, and a piece of rose-bud-strewn 
ribbon. 

To One's surprise she did not feel shy. She had 
read her verses aloud only once before, but, as 
Camille had said, these two made such a sympa- 
thetic audience that all self-consciousness vanished. 

She read for an hour, and read well. Her voice 
was contralto and rather thrilling, and her enun- 
ciation was clear, each word being given its full 
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value. Husband and wife remained hand in hand, 
listening intently. Now and then, when anything 
pleased them intensely, their eyes would meet 
with a smile in the depths. Several times Ca- 
mille blinked a tear away. Once Stephen blew 
his nose and coughed — this was when "If you 
were blind" was read. 

At the end, when Ora said she was sure it was 
time for the invalid to sleep, Camille turned to 
Stephen. 

"Aren't you glad, Phenny, that you 'rescued' 
our cousin?" 

"Awfully glad! To think you might have 
drowned, Ora, if I hadn't been there 1" 

Ora laughed merrily. 

"I suppose I shall never hear the last of that! 
Anyway, it's sweet of you to say 'Awfully glad !' 
— you can't be as glad as I am." 

"Will you give me your poems, Ora?" asked 
her cousin. "Of course I could buy them, but I 
don't want to do that. I want them as a gift 
from you." 

"My dear, of course. I will send for them 
to-morrow." 

But Camille had to wait some time for the 
book, as Ora had it bound in white vellum for 
her, and on the outside, in gold lettering} she had 
printed the Camille poem. 
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The next day Wolf came back from the vet's, 
and the household was complete. 

iWolf had hurt his paw in some mysterious 
manner, and he had been to Marseilles, sent there 
under charge of the chauffeur, who went also to 
bring him back. Wolf was very like his name- 
sake, he had light eyes and a deep bay. He 
professed to be a deerhound, but Camille, quot- 
ing "Reginald," told Ora that his "mother had 
married for love rather than pedigree." 

He loved Stephen with a deep and abiding love, 
but for Camille he had a sort of religious worship. 

Every morning of his life he waited outside her 
door while Marie dressed her, then, when the 
maid opened the door, he dashed downstairs to 
find his master, whom he would seize gently by 
the trousers, and pull. He accompanied him up 
the stairs, and fussed round like an old woman 
while Stephen lifted his wife in his arms, then 
down the stairs he would fly, and wait by the 
couch till Camille was installed to his satisfac- 
tion. Then, and not till then, he lifted up his 
head and gave vent to his pleasure in a long low 
whine of delight. This programme never varied. 
He had never been known to miss a day. Once, 
when Camille was too ill to rise in the morning, 
he stood sniffing outside her door till Stephen let 
him in, and explained the situation. 
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He rose on his hind legs by the bed, looked at 
his suffering mistress, licked her hand, then lay 
down and refused to move. 

Nothing tempted him from the room, and, 
when Stephen bent and pulled ait his collar, he 
turned his head and gave him such a look of sad- 
ness and fury mixed that it was thought wiser to 
leave him alone. He remained there all day 
without, as far as any one could see, moving a 
muscle, and he refused to eat or drink. 

When he was brought home, he was practically 
mad for ten minutes. But he got over the noisy 
part of his demonstration on the lawn with his 
master, before he was taken into the drawing- 
room to Catnille. Here he gave one of his long- 
suppressed whines, then lay flat on his back and 
squirmed in ecstasy. 

Ora, whom he had not noticed, remarked — 

"I've never seen such complete joy expressed 
in any face. How does he do it?" 

In an instant he was on his feet, and came 
forward on the tip of his toes, his hair bristling. 

"All right, Wolf," said Camille. "It's a friend, 
old chap. See." 

She took one of Ora's hands in hers and held 
the two out to the dog. 

Wolf sniffed. He carefully sorted out Camille's 
hand and licked it — then he turned his back. 
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But, after much explanation from both Camille 
and Ora, he made friends. He was never enthu- 
siastic, but intensely polite. In fact, as Ora put it, 
she was positively frozen by his courtesy. He 
always gave her his hand if asked, would escort 
her round the garden, or go for a long walk 
with her, would dose the door if she requested 
it nicely — but he had the same expression on his 
face as a somewhat absent-minded host has when 
entertaining his wife's relations. 



CHAPTER V 

IN the afternoon Camille informed her hus- 
band and Ora that she was going to walk on 
the terrace. 

Strangely enough, after one of her bad attacks, 
she was nearly always able to take a few steps 
with the aid of an arm. Her explanation was 
that the pain seemed to "melt" the stiffness. 

There was great excitement in the household. 
Alphonse, the valet de chambre, carried out the 
couch, a rug, and cushions. Marie put a fleecy 
shawl around her mistress. The cook and house- 
maid stood at the terrace door and beamed. 
Wolf barked furiously on the lawn. Stephen and 
Ora looked as if they had come into a legacy. 

Ora saw her cousin standing for the first time, 
and realized what a fine woman she was. 

Then Stephen drew Camtlle's arm through his 
and the procession to the window began. 

Very slowly, like a baby learning to walk, she 
stepped forward, leaning heavily on her hus- 
band. It took five minutes to arrive at the couch, 
and her face was flushed a beautiful pink with 
the exertion. 
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"There I" she cried proudly, as Stephen lifted 
her up. "She a grown-up dirl now I" 

"Lamb !" said Stephen fondly, and kissed her. 

"Outdoors feels so much more outdoors when 
I walk there," she said laughingly* "I'm often 
carried or wheeled out, Ora, but it's not quite the 
same thing. Oh, what a heavenly day. Let's 
play Khun Khan, Phenny. Do you know it, Ora?" 

"No, but you can teach me. I'm not dull at 
cards, and I'd love to learn." 

When they had been playing for an hour Marie 
came out of the terrace door and remarked in a 
stage whisper — 

"The carriage of Madame la Marquise is com- 
ing down the hill. Monsieur and Madame and 
Mademoiselle are in it." 

Camille said a naughty word, and patted her 
hair, produced a powder pufi and passed it over 
her nose. 

"Now you'll see our nearest neighbors, Ora," 
she whispered. "You'll die with amusement. 
They're of the old regime." 

They were collecting the cards and putting 
them away when Alphonse announced pompously: 
"Monsieur le Marquis de Serridec, Madame la 
Marquise, et Mademoiselle." 

Then while the greetings were going on, he 
brought extra chairs. 
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The Marquis was a fine-looking, elderly man 
with a grey beard cut in a point. He remained 
with his hat in his hand till Camille begged him 
to put it on. His wife was a very fat woman 
with a red mottled face, and she was dressed in 
the fashion of the year before. 

But it was the girl who interested Ora most. 
She was dressed atrociously in a brown ( an ugly 
brown) coat and skirt, a silk blouse of a hideous 
plaid, and a straight-brimmed brown straw hat 
with a wing in it. Her hair was drawn tightly up 
from her forehead and temples, and her eyebrows 
appeared to be pulled out of the correct line She 
blushed as Stephen shook hands with her, and 
she retired to the chair her mother pointed out 
to her, and sat silently, with her eyes fixed on 
Camille's high-heeled shoes. 

"Dear Madame," said the Marquise, "I am 
indeed glad to see you looking so well. But are 
you not afraid of sitting out here?" 

4 'Oh, no," answered Camille in her pretty 
French. "It is such a lovely day. But would you 
prefer to go into the drawing-room? My hus- 
band will wheel me in." 

"Oh, not at all. It seems quite sheltered here." 

"Sheltered from what?" thought Ora. "There's 
not a leaf stirring." 

"And how was Paris looking?" asked Camille. 
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The Marquise sighed. 

"Alas! Paris is spoiling fast. Full of vulgar 
hotels, full of vulgar people. It gets worse every 
year." 

"Indeed, yes" — this from the Marquis, in a 
queer falsetto voice. "Even the Faubourg is be- 
ing invaded. It is increasingly difficult to avoid 
meeting most curious people." 

Husband and wife kept up a duet of abuse till 
Alphonse brought out the tea. 

Then Madame coughed, fidgeted slightly and 
said somewhat pompously — 

"But, Madame, we came to announce to you 
the engagement of our daughter to Monsieur le 
Vicomte Jacques de Martelle. The marriage is 
to take place in Paris in November." 

Stephen and Camille offered their congratula- 
tions. 

The girl gave a self-conscious smile and preened 
herself. 

"He's the grandson of the famous general," 
remarked the Marquis with a piece of cake half- 
way to his mouth. 

"Ah!" said Stephen, trying to look intelligent. 

"You remember, it was to him that Napoleon 
sa ;d » 

The Marquis, under cover of his wife's loud 
voice, bent towards Stephen and finished his sen- 
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tence in a low voice. Then he gave a curious 
subterranean chuckle. 

"HaT ha!" laughed Stephen half-heartedly, 
thinking to himself : "I should have thought that 
even Louis Napoleon could have managed some- 
thing better than that." 

When tea was finished, Ora, moved by a half- 
contemptuous pity for the girl, said kindly — 

"Would you like to come round the garden. 
Mademoiselle ?" 

Mademoiselle looked at her mother, who 
nodded. 

"Yes, ma chere, as Mademoiselle so kindly 
asks you. You may go." 

Ora led her along the shrubbery path, and 
across the tennis lawn. 

"Do you play tennis?" was her first effort to 
draw a word from the apparently overwhelming 
shyness of the girl. 

"No. My cousins do. But Mam an does not 
think it comme il faut" 

"I see," said Ora, and stifled a desire to ask 
why. 

"I congratulate you on your engagement," was 
her next essay. "I hope you will be very happy. 
What is your fiance like?" 

"When I saw him he had a cold," answered 
Mademoiselle. "It was rather difficult to judge: 
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"When you saw him?" gasped Ora. "How — 
why — er — had he a cold the whole time?" 

"Yes, I saw him three times before we left 
Paris. The third day it was a little better, his 
nose was not quite so red and his eyes did not 
water so much." 

Ora bent quickly over a rose-tree and put her 
handkerchief to her mouth. 

When she could control her voice, she said 
quietly : 

"You see, I am English, I did not quite under- 
stand. I thought that things were changing in 
France, that the jeune file had more; liberty 
nowadays." 

"How — liberty?" asked the jeune file in ques- 
tion. 

"I thought that you saw your fiance quite often 
before he pro— er — asked for your hand." 

"Oh, no I" somewhat shocked. "My cousins 
told mte once that that fashion is creeping into 
society, but Mam an does not approve of these 
new ideas. But I shall see him soon, he and his 
mother and father are coming down for two 
days next week. I do hope that his cold will be 
better. He called me Bademoiselle Barthe (my 
name is Marthe), and it did sound so funny!" 

At last Ora could give way to her mirth, and 
she pealed with laughter. The girl laughed too, 
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and Ora was surprised to see how her face 
changed. It was almost pretty, certainly intel- 
ligent. 

"How I should like to do her hair for her," 
she thought. "It ought to be all soft and puffy 
round her face." 

As if in answer to her thoughts, Mart he said 
suddenly — 

"What beautiful hair you have, and it is so 
prettily arranged." 

"Dear Mademoiselle, you have very pretty 
hair yourself if you would but show it off." 

"Maman does not like me to have it done 
otherwise than as it is. She says one must be so 
careful not to copy actresses. When I am mar- 
ried I shall have a maid who will do it nicely for 
me. When one is married one can do as one 
likes. It will be so nice. What a lovely garden," 
she went on. "It is far prettier than ours, 
though ours is very, very large. But ours is so 
stiff and tidy — like my hair," she added with a 
little whimsical laugh. 

Ora picked a lovely creamy rose* 

"Let me pin this in for you," she said sweetly, 
and added to herself. "Anything to separate 
that awful blouse from her poor face !" 

"Oh thank you ! How pretty. Yes, I have a 
pin. It does smell sweet. I shall have lots of 
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flowers when I marry. When Mam an brought 
me to see Madame Warren last year I noticed 
that her salon was full of flowers. I like that. 
We don't have flowers in our salon. We have 
some on the dining-room table, but I like them in 
a salon, don't you?" 

"Yes. I think a room without flowers and 
books is a dead room." 

"Books?" Marthe looked surprised. "Papa 
has books in his room — some yellow paper ones 
— but we have no others." 

"Ah!" said Ora. "Well, perhaps you don't 
care about reading." 

"Not much. At least, I cannot say. I have 
not read many books. But we must be returning. 
tyfaman has two other calls to make, and she will 
be expecting me. Thank you so much for bring- 
ing me. I hope I shall see you after I am mar- 
ried. [Then I trust you will like the way I am 
coifee. 

Ora, who was a born mimic, amused Camille 
and Stephen greatly by giving an account of her 
tete-a-tete. 

"Poor girl !" sighed Camille, wiping her eyes. 
"Can you wonder that these girls of the old 
school of aristocrats don't kick when a marriage 
is arrgnged for them? Jlhejr look forward to 
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marriage as a prisoner looks forward to liberty." 

"I always understood that this dragon business 
was dying out/ 9 said Ora. 

"So it is — gradually. But there are still hun- 
dreds of families like the de Serridecs. They 
won't budge an inch from their old habits. Why, 
my dear, do you suppose they'd have called on 
me if they hadn't happened to hear that I had 
de la Daudiere blood in me? Not a bit of it. 
English blood does not count in their eyes, how- 
ever good, but as my great-great-grandfather 
happened to have been an aristocrat, and more- 
over suffered on the guillotine for being one, I 
am quite comme il fautl Stephen they put up 
with, as he's my husband. Didn't you notice the 
added cordiality to you when you returned from 
your stroll ? Well, that was because I explained 
in your absence that you were my cousin through 
the de la Daudieres." 

Ora giggled weakly, and Stephen roared. 

"Let's go on with our game!" cried Camille. 
"You haven't lost the score, have you 2 I'm 
winning one franc sixty." 



CHAPTER VI 

THE miniature of Ora was progressing fast, 
and Camille was very pleased with it. It 
was a labour of love, as the artist not only ad- 
mired her cousin greatly, but was exceedingly 
fond of her. 

In the long talks they had during the sittings, 
the women drew very near to each other, and the 
mutual sympathy which they had felt instinctively 
at the beginning, grew into an abiding under- 
standing which both felt would cease only with 
death. 

Ora who, owing perhaps to her upbringing, 
was naturally reserved as to her innermost 
thoughts and feelings, found herself, to her own 
surprise, expanding in the warmth of her cousin's 
love, as a glacier melts in the heat of the sun. 

Camille was one of those women whom even a 
despiser of the sex could not avoid trusting. To 
look into her clear eyes was to put away all 
thoughts of treachery and petty insincerity. It 
was impossible to think of that sweet mouth 
breathing mischief and lies. If she disliked any 
one — and she was curiously quick in her likes and 
dislikes — she would quietly say so, and would 

58 
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very rarely give a reason, except perhaps to 
Stephen in privacy. She was never spiteful, though 
she sometimes gave vent to a somewhat good- 
natured ridiculing of people's marked idiosyncra- 
sies. Vulgarity and pretentiousness roused her 
wrath, and she had been known to gently snub a 
lying boaster. 

"Faults are so much more irritating than sins," 
she said once. "I fear I must be very unmoral I 
Gossip seems infinitely more unforgivable than 
stealing, and uncharitableness than — other 
things." 

Stephen said to her one day: "I would far 
rather confess to you that I'd robbed the Bank 
of England than that I'd said Mrs. Brown's hair 
wasn't her own!" 

"Of course you would I In the one case you'd 
have been in some danger, in the other there'd 
be no one to hit back. That's the worst of all 
ill-natured gossip. A person just sits still in his 
chair and does an infinite amount of harm, and 
even the chair doesn't give way, whereas if he 
breaks the law he gets punished if he's found out. 
I hate the horrid cowardliness of backbiting — 
it's so mean. Even children have a higher sense 
of morality in that way than some men and 
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they yell at each other. I wish we had the same 
ideas when we grew up." 

It was some of these theories that Ctfmille and 
Ora discussed during the hours in which they sat 
alone, the miniature growing in loveliness under 
the artist's busy brushes. 

"Why have you never married, Ora ?" Camille 
asked one day, screwing up her eyes, and adding 
a tiny shadow in the corner of the mouth. 

Ora shrugged her shoulders. 

"I don't know. I don't suppose I ever shall 
now. I find myself getting more and more fastid- 
ious as I grow older. There's always some- 
thing wrong." 

"Appearance?" 

"Oh, no. I don't c»e a bit about looks — why 
should one? No. There's always some little 
thing that hurts. The last man I thought I liked 
was pedantic : brilliantly clever, but his very soul 
seemed frock-coated g.nd top-hatted. He drove 
me mad. I believe that even in a moment of 
uttermost Heaven he would have shuddered at a 
split-infinitive." 

Camille held her brush in the air and pealed 
with laughter. 

"I know him — or his brother! Go on, dear. 
How about the one before that?" 

"Oh, he! Well, I was getting interested 
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(slightly) and I found he'd belonged to another 
woman. She calmly told me not to mind, as 
she'd got tired of him, and then proceeded to 
give me a list of his good qualities.' 9 

"What did you say?" 

"I fear I was rather rude. I said I did not 
care to be lent books with the lender's markings 
in the places which she found interesting. I pre- 
ferred to mark my own books." 

Camille chuckled. 

"I quite agree. Any more ?" 

"Oh, a few. But as I said, there's always a 
drawback. Men in England* are so unsatisfac- 
tory." 

"Well, when you were travelling? You must 
have met the best type of Englishmen then." 

Ora's eyes became rather hard. 

"So it was then!" said Camille softly. "I 
knew there'd been a big thing." 

"It wasn't big. That's the worst of it." Ora's 
mouth, too, was now hard. 

There was silence for a time, then she said — 

"Can you explain, Camille, why there comes a 
time in some lives when a woman deliberately de- 
ceives herself, when she says: "This is love," 
knowing perfectly well that it isn't ? When she 
refuses to loot facts in the face?" 

Camille meditated. "I suppose it's partly en- 
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vironment," she said at last. "That combined 
with an intense desire to love. Tjhen some one 
comes along, and one says, 'he'll do 9 — he's not 
the fairy prince by any means, not even the bear 
before the metamorphosis, but one's fancy clothes 
him in spangles and a crown, and one falls down 
and worships the thing one has created— out of 
desire and loneliness." 

"I suppose so," sighed Ora. "Then one wakes 
up. I awoke very soon. Now I can think only 
how sad and bad and mad it was, but not how it 
was sweet." 

"Tell me," said Camille gently. 

"Bah! the whole thing is sordid," answered 
Ora impatiently. "It's that that makes me so 
angry. He was an officer on one of the ships. 
An Irishman. A huge thing. Now I realize 
that he was fat, then I thought he was fine ! He 
sang with the voice of a god, and had a' brogue 
to melt the heart of a stone. Then he made love 
to me, and I took him at his own valuation. He 
had a wife, and he told me meltingly all he had 
had to bear — she was a dipsomaniac, so he said, 
now I don't believe a word of it." 

She broke off suddenly, then said irrelevantly: 
"I wonder why a woman always believes a man 
if his hand trembles and 'beads of perspiration 
stand on his bre-owP" 
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Camille smiled. 

"Because 'every woman is at heart a rake,' 
and one loves to see the power one has." 

"I suppose so. Anyway, the shaking hand and 
the 'beads' finished me. I pitied him from my 
heart. It was nearly all pity, mixed with — the 
tropics. When the tropics got the upper hand I 
— became a weak idiot. There, my dear — and 
all for a man I did not love. Don't you despise 
me?" 

"Not despise — I'm sorry. It's always a pity 
when a girl gives way to the brute which is in 
every one of us." 

Ora nodded. "Strangely enough I should not 
mind if I could only think that he were worthy, 
but — when X know that he was a professional 
lady-killer — it makes me loathe myself." 

"Was he?" 

"Oh, undoubtedly. I've found out things since. 
He collected women as some men collect butter- 
flies. A little chloroform (tropical air), a pin 
(a tenor voice), a piece of cork (the sorrows of 
the ill-used) — and there you are. He used to 
read a lot, most sailors do, and he was very fond 
of poetry. He knew my verses, which of course 
flattered me to start with. Oh, he was very 
clever I" 

"How did it end?" 
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"He wrote when we were parted. Wrote 
sheets and sheets, and jolly well, too. It made me 
think what a beast I was not to realty love him 
— then on his next voyage he wrote less. Then 
the letters ceased. After that I got a letter from 
one of his fellow-officers saying he was very ill. 
I was awfully upset. Imagine my feelings 
when I found out — long afterwards — that when 
that other man wrote he was not ill at all." 

"How did you find out?" 

"In a very curious way. When at last my 
common sense came back to me and I realized 
that all the excuses he made for not seeing me 
and so on were lies, I wrote and told him to re- 
turn my photograph and a fob I'd given him. I 
didn't want them exhibited amongst his scalps! 
He sent back those and also a Swinburne I'd 
given him. In the Swinburne was a piece of paper 
with a translation of old French (you know the 
old French legend at the end of 'The Leper'). 
It was in his handwriting, and his initials and a 
woman's at the end, and the date. The date was 
the exact day he'd got some one to write to me ! 
Oh, how pleased I was when I saw that, so 
pleased that at last I'd done what I'd wanted to 
do for months, and feared to do in case I was 
being hard and suspicious. What devils men are !" 

"Was he in love with you?" 
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"God knows t When a man can act as well as 
he acted about other things how is one to know? 
He was one of the best liars I've ever known. 
TJie cleverest, because he would just give a hint 
as it were by accident, and leave me to implore 
him to go on ! In this way I thought I had got 
out of him, unwillingly, the story of his life, and 
all the wonderful things he'd done — all the things 
to make a romantic woman's heart thrill: life- 
saving, wild adventures, hardships and perils. 
Now I don't believe a word of them. But if 
you'd seen his reluctant face, the protesting mod- 
esty with which he had it all dragged out of him ! 
What a character! Women may be beasts, 
Camille, but I don't think they take all that 
trouble to ensnare." 

"No, I don't think they do. I suppose he added 
that you were the only woman he'd ever loved." 

"No he was too clever for that ! He said he'd 
loved two. Two! Mon Dieul But he was 
very careful to explain his scruples about my vir- 
tue. Oh — it makes me feel horrible when I think 
of it." 

Camille held out her hand, and when Ora 
came and took it, she drew her cousin down and 
kissed her. 

"Perhaps it was all arranged for some great 
reason, dear. We cannot tell. I suppose I ought 
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to be very severe, £nd say it is the sin you ought 
to regret, not the futility of it. But somehow I 
can never lecture. You see I cannot tell what I 
might have done myself. I have been so sheltered 
and happy. I have never been tempted. If 
Stephen had been married I am perfectly sure I 
should have done something desperate. It is so 
easy for the untempted to scowl at sin; it is so 
difficult for the tempted." 

They were silent for quite a long time. Then 
Ora said sadly — 

"You see it would be very difficult for me to 
marry. I should have to tell ; I couldn't marry a 
man and keep him in ignorance. One can't be 
friends with any one and keep secrets from him." 

Camille nodded. 

"Urn — There are some men." 

"Oh, yes, some. But difficult to find, Camille. 
It's rather a test. I look at a man and say to my- 
self : 'Imagine telling him !' and then my very soul 
squirms." 

"I wonder how many women there are who 
have given way to a man out of pity?" said Ca- 
mille, contemplatively. "I suppose that was what 
'Pity's akin to love' meant." 

"I think I could paraphrase that maxim," 
scoffed Ora. "Love — pooh! I know, in looking 
back, that I had a profound pity for that black- 
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guard, but as for love — never. I suppose that 
type of man works on the fact of women having 
tender hearts. He calculates up to the finest in- 
flection, the merest word, exactly what he is to do 
and say." 

"Were you never happy with him?" asked 
Camille. 

"Er — I don't know. Yes, I suppose I was. 
That kind of feverish champagne-bubble happi- 
ness. But only rarely. No, he was not even a 
satisfactory lover while it lasted. It's awfully 
difficult to explain, Camille. To no one else on 
this earth would I even try. You are different, I 
feel as if you could understand things that no 
one else could. I think if I stole a child's hoop 
I should come and tell you in the hope that you 
could explain my madness." 

Camille smiled tenderly. 

"I think," she said thoughtfully, "that people, 
when trying to analyse women, leave out of their 
calculations a kind of impulsive craziness that 
takes possession of the female brain occasionally. 
I have known the most sane women do the most 
impossible things — things absolutely contrary to 
their natural inclinations. I wish I could write a 
treatise on the queer ways of the female thing, and 
put in everything I have heard. How can you 
account, for example, for a gentle, -well-bred 
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woman enjoying a prize-fight? Not one of your 
ultra-smart women, mind, who thinks it's rather 
a 'dog' thing to do, but a really refined woman. 
One can't explain that I knew another woman 
who was the soul of honour. I mean really 
honourable, but she was suddenly one day pos- 
sessed with the desire to pick a pocket — and she 
did. She stole a purse with two pounds four in 
it. The next day she gave a hundred pounds to 
a poor family t It's no good trying to explain this 
curious mental aberration, Ora. I think Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde would have been much more 
effective if they had been women." 

"Philosophizing?" asked Stephen, as he en- 
tered the window. "What about? Women? 
Give it up I" 

Camille laughed. 

"We were saying that women are much more 
complicated than men," she said. 

"Of course they are I Who denies it? We 
men are quite simple creatures, without guile." 

"Of course I" smiled his wife. "Dear innocent 
things t Well, come here, guileless person, and see 
the miniature. It's finished." 

Stephen looked long and closely at the paint- 
ing, then bent and kissed the artist. 

"It's as beautiful as the sitter," he said quietly. 
"I can't pay your work a greater compliment." 



CHAPTER VII 

ONE of Ora's windows looked out on to the 
side of the house, and she often leant out of 
it with her arms on the sill and gazed at the beau- 
tiful view. Beneath the window was the terrace 
of the; east side, beyond that was the shrubbery, 
then the tennis-lawn and rose garden. Further yet 
was a small wood of very ancient trees, and over 
this, right away in the distance, was a long, low 
line of hills which in the evening caught exquisite 
colours from the sunset. She was never tired of 
watching the changing, opalescent lights and 
shades, from a warm yellow glow to a burning 
red and violet. The reflected light from the 
western sky would linger long, and as night fell 
the hills seemed to cover themselves in a deep 
purple mantle. Then, just over the top of the 
highest, would suddenly appear a star, like the 
crown on the head of a shrouded monarch. 

The heat of that wonderful June brought glori- 
ous sunsets and the hills sometimes seemed to 

burn with fire of their own. 
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One evening Ora was leaning in her favorite 
attitude, her elbows on the wide sill, her hands 
supporting her chin ; she was dressed for dinner, 
but before she went downstairs, she wished to 
drink her fill of the glory which was just be- 
ginning. 

A faint lemon light bathed the irregular range, 
and this was slowly turned to a curious mauve. 
Then in patches came the red, which spread and 
spread till one hill looked like a cone of fire ris- 
ing from a surface of yellow and mauve 
flowers. 

"How perfectly beautiful I" she thought 

Then her attention was attracted by a bark, 
and she looked down to find Wolf tearing across 
the tennis-lawn with Stephen after him. 

She and her host had been playing tennis be- 
fore she came up to dress, and she had left him 
to collect the balls. But now Wolf had spied one 
which Stephen had overlooked, and he was mak- 
ing straight for it. 

Wolf, sedate in most ways, was a perfect in- 
fant where a ball was concerned, and if one was 
left about he considered it his special property. 
Needless to say, a ball was useless after Wolf 
had appropriated it, hence Stephen's haste to 
reach the goal first. 

But the dog was too quick, and, though Stephen 
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roared at him, he seized the ball in his mouth, 
and sat down to eat it. 

Usually obedient, nothing would induce Wolf 
to drop a ball. He evidently thought that his 
rights were being interfered with. 

He grinned at his master and wagged his tail. 
Stephen put his finger and thumb round the ball 
and pulled, but Wolf held on. 

"All right, come to your mother," cried 
Stephen, "she's the only person who can make 
you let go." 

He lifted the great dog in his two hands, and, 
holding him away from his evening clothes, 
started to walk. Never was a more astonished 
animal I It was probably the first time he had 
been carried since his puppy days. 

Ora bent forward in surprise, for she knew it 
required very great strength to hold that weight 
aft arm's length as Stephen was doing. He saw 
the form at the window, and looked up laugh- 
ing. 

"Taking a bad child to its mother!" he cried. 

Suddenly a curious little thrill went down Ora's 
backbone, and she shivered. 

She nodded absent-mindedly, and shut her eyes. 

There in the darkness she still saw the picture. 
A tall man with uplifted laughing face, and a 
stiffened, apparently paralysed dog held out in 
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two strong hands. Then gradually the dog van- 
ished from her vision, and only the face of 
the man remained, laughing, sunburnt, blue- 
eyed. 

She shivered again, and opened her eyes on the 
hills. They had wrapped themselves in their 
purple mantle now, and as she looked the king- 
hill put on his crown. But just beneath the gleam- 
ing star she saw a man's face — laughing, sun- 
burnt, blue-eyed. 

She drew away from the window, and went to 
the dressing-table. There she turned on the light, 
and stared at herself in the glass. 

She turned out the light, and went down to the 
drawing-room. 

Stephen was standing by the window, Wolf 
was lying by Camille's chair. 

"Well," said Ora, "did the bad child give up 
its ball?" 

"Of course," smiled Camille. "He always 
does what his mother tells him 1" 

"I must be awfully careful!" Ora's face took 
on a look of mock gravity. "If I disobey you, 
Stephen, I suppose you'd pick me up and bring 
me to Camille." 

" "Certainly!" laughed the man. "But you'd 
be easier to bring." 

Camille smiled. 
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"You wouldn't have dirty paws, Ora," she 
said. "He wouldn't be obliged to bring you at 
arm's length." 

A sudden wave of heat rushed up to Ora's 
head, and she quickly knelt by Wolf and bent 
over him asking him what he meant by his 
wickedness. 

Wolf wagged his tail twice — he was always 
polite — but looked bored. 

"Camille," said Ora from the floor. U I can't 
stay here for ever, you know. I've got an invita- 
tion to stay with the Bensons in Paris, so I think 
I had better accept." 

"Why?" gasped Camille and Stephen in a 
breath. 

"Well — oh, don't be stupid I I've been here 
three weeks, and if I'm to wait for Mrs. Beasley, 
poor thing, I might wait for ages. You saw what 
she said in yesterday's letter. One can't expect 
her to leave her daughter while she's ill, and you 
must realize from her letter that it may be months 
before she is strong again." 

"It's an ill wind," answered Camille gently. 

"Yes— but " 

My dear Ora, why on earth shouldn't you stay 
on with me ? I love to have you, and you seem 
happy enough." 

"I am, you know. I am. I've never been so 
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happy in my life. But I can't take up my per- 
manent abode with you." 

"Time enough to talk about permanency when 
you know that Mrs. Beasley will never return." 
This from Stephen. "It seems to be silly to 
bother about it yet Surely we can ask a cousin 
to stay with us for a month or two if we want to 1" 

"Yes— but " 

"I've never heard any one use so many 'buts,' " 
laughed Camille. "Of course, Ora, if we bore 
you, if these Bensons are more amusing I" 

"Bore me !" cried Ora. 

"Well, my dear, after all it's awfully quiet 
here. True, the Noahs are coming soon, but I 
fear that will do anything but enliven things." 

"Don't be an idiot, Camille ! It isn't that at all. 
You know perfectly well that I love being here. 
I feel at home for the first time in my life." 

"Well, why bother about going?" 

"Because " 

"Because and but are feeble words used by the 
weak for weak excuses," remarked Stephen sen- 
tentiously. "Listen to me — Here are two lonely 
people living hermit lives in the country. Here's 
another lonely person who has killed time with a 
paid companion. Here's the paid companion tied 
to a sick daughter whom she cannot leave — a 
fortiori the lonely person stays with the aforesaid 
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hermits. Q. E. D. and so on, and so forth." 

"Here's dinner," said Camille. "Don't spoil 
my digestion, Ora, by any more buts, there's a 
lamb." 

Ora bent and kissed her cousin. 

"I hope you will never regret it," she said 
soberly. 

"Regret it? Why should we? You're the only 
person I've ever known whom I would like to 
have always with me." 

"Thanks!" growled Stephen as he arranged 
the couch by the dining-room table. 

"Goose!" laughed Camille. 

That evening, after dinner, Stephen played the 
'cello to Ora's accompaniment on the piano. She 
had been practicing for some days, as she could 
not read music well at sight. Stephen had not 
played for some weeks as he had broken the 
bridge of his instrument, and had had to send to 
Paris. It had been returned the day before, 
much to Camille's joy, as she loved the 'cello's 
deep notes above all others. 

Stephen played well; not perfectly by any 
means, but with feeling, and his ear was true. 

Camille lay with closed eyes listening to the 
vibrating melodies. Ora kept her eyes fixed anx- 
iously on the music, she was afraid of making a 
mistake. 
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After a dance of Brahm's, Stephen rose and 
bent over her, resting his left hand on her 
shoulder, and pointing to the music 

"Do you mind playing from there again, Ora ? 
I haven't played it for so long I've almost 
forgotten it. I played that bit atrociously." 

He suddenly put his hand down over one of 
hers. 

"Why are you shaking?" he asked kindly. 

She wetted her lips. 

"I — frm I? — nervous I suppose. I don't play 
well, you see, and I hadn't touched the piano for 
ages before I started the other day." 

"You play accompaniments excellently — doesn't 
she, Camille?" 

"Yes, you do really, Ora*" answered Camille. 

"And it's not every one who can. Pianists as a 
rule don't accompany well at all." 

"I'm glad it's all right," said Ora. "Well, let's 
start this again." 

"Thanks so much." He patted her shoulder 
before he went to his place. She played the first 
few chords from memory, then an appalling 
discord startled them all. 

"I'm so sorry," faltered the poor girl. "I — 
oh, I'm afraid I can't do any more, it's simply 
gone out of my head, and my fingers feel like 
lumps of wood." 
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Stephen jumped up. 

"What a shame to work you so hard I" he 
cried. "I'm a selfish brute, weVe been playing for 
nearly an hour. I love it so, I quite forget how 
time passes. I am so sorry." 

Ora was piling up the music. 

"It's not that — I'm not tired. Only sometimes 
my brain gets suddenly woolly, and I can do no 
more." 

"I know," said Camille sympathetically. "I 
get like that sometimes myself in the middle of a 
most interesting bit of painting. It's an awful 
bore. Anyway, dear, it was sweet of you to go 
on so long; it's been a great pleasure to me." 

"I am infinitely obliged to you, fair lady," said 
Stephen, and lifted Ora's hand and kissed it with 
a charming old-world courtesy. 

He noticed that the hand was cold and still 
trembling, and he placed a deep comfortable chair 
for her, and put a footstool under her feet. 

He noted the languid grace of her figure, and he 
stared at her a little with admiration in his eyes. 
She put up her hand and passed it over her face. 

Camille noticed the look on his face, and 
nodded. 

Fm rather proud of my cousin," she 
whispered. 

Ora heard the whisper but not the words, 
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and she began to talk quickly, about music. 

Her voice was curiously vibrant, as if the 'cello 
notes had found an echo in it. 

"Your voice is so delightful to-night," inter- 
rupted Camille. "I do wish you'd read to us for a 
little while." 

"Yes, do," said Stephen. 

"Very well." 

She felt she would rather do anything than 
talk. 

"Will you read some of your own? We haven't 
heard them all." 

Ora shook her head. 

"No, please, I'd rather not. I'll read anything 
else, but I don't feel like that to-night." 

Finally Camille chose Swinburne — she said it 
went with the 'cello — and Ora went to the book- 
cases and picked out Atalanta. 

She read one fine chorus after the other, until 
the grand, declamatory verse soothed and calmed 
her vibrating nerves. There was something in the 
passionate, upbraiding lines which brought peace. 
Reading of the woes of mankind produced a 
larger vision — one cannot weep over the sorrows 
of a unit when sympathizing with the agony of a 
world. 

"It makes one feel rather small, doesn't it?" 
said Camille softly. 
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Stephen nodded. 

"Just little crawling ants. Good heavens ! Did 
any one else ever think of anything so cruel as 
'strength without hands to smite?'' Talk about 
the misery of Tantalus ! He wasn't in it !" 

Ora sighed. 

"I think to be given a star and have a sun taken 
away is worse," she said. 

"I don't know," mused Camille. "I think the 
most awful line is — 

'Joy is not, but love of joy shall be/ 

That seems so final to me." 

Stephen suddenly went over and kissed her 
hair. 

She put up her hand and stroked his face lov- 
ingly. 

"You're a little, foolish Boo !" she said, with a 
catch irt her voice. "I was not speaking person- 
ally. Goodness knows I have all the joy possible 
to a human being. If I'd wanted to be egoistic 
and silly I should have quoted another line about 
turning 'the large limbs to a little flame' — but I 
wasn't thinking of personal things at all. I was 
wondering which was really the worst in theory. 
You, as a man, immediately thought of your 
strength made futile. Ora, as a girl, thought of 
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the poor exchange of a star for a sun. I, as an 
exceeding wise married woman, went further, and 
thought of mankind in general, and wondered 
what it would be like if all were stricken joyless, 
yet remember what joy was/ 9 

"After all you are right, my sweet," said 
Stephen, thoughtfully. "Don't you see, Ora, her 
line embraces everything — your sunless idea, my 
handless one. You found joy in your sun, I in my 
smiting hands; take those away, and only the 
memory is left. You are given, as a poor com- 
pensation, a star, I am left with my strength. So 
Camille's line sums up the whole thing." 

"Yes," Ora agreed. "It is so. 'The mystery of 
the cruelty of things' — that's another line of 
Swinburne's ; I forget in what, but it has always 
given me a shudder." 

"We're all getting morbid and horrid," cried 
Camille briskly. "Please read us 'A Match' to 
cheer us up. Phenny, get the first Poems and 
Ballads from the shelf." 

"A friend of mine, a charming Austrian woman, 
set that to music," said Ora. "I'll sing it to you 
if you like. I have only a hum, but you'll be able 
to hear how delicious it is." 

She went to the piano, and in a very soft, small 
voice sang four out of the six verses to a queer 
little lilting tune. 
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As Stephen carried his wife to bed, followed up 
the stairs by Ora, they all three hummed happily — • 

"If I were what the words are, 
And love were like the tune, 

With double sound and single 

Delight our lips would mingle. 

With kisses glad as birds are 
That gets sweet rain at noon 

If I were what the words are 
And love were like the tune." 



CHAPTER VIII 

ORA was not particularly courageous, but she 
had no fear of cows. 
By the side of her aunt's house had been 
grazing land, and from a child she had been 
accustomed to the beasts. She would enter the 
fields where they were, and would often stroke 
their damp, soft noses. 

There were many things which terrified her, 
amongst others — crossing a crowded thorough- 
fare, looking down from a great height, ferrets, 
and spiders. All of these made her heart beat 
quickly, and her face pale. But thunder-storms, 
cows and mice held no terrors for her, in fact she 
loved them all. 

Hence, when she saw a patch of very fine wild 
orchids in one of the fields opposite the entrance 
of Les Rochers, she did not hesitate to climb the 
gate and go towards them, though she noticed a 
brown, horned beast feeding not far from the 
flowers- 
She walked slowly towards them, humming a 
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little song. It was very, very hot, and even her 
linen skirt and very transparent blouse seemed too 
much for comfort. 

"I shall go straight back to the house," she 
thought. "It's too hot to be out. The drawing- 
room is the only cool place — eh?" 

The last she uttered aloud in answer to a stamp 
of an angry hoof. 

She looked up, and found that the animal was 
now facing her, and instead of being a mild-faced 
cow, was a very angry-faced bull. 

"Thank goodness I've got no red about me! 
But I'd better go. He seems to resent my 
presence." 

So she began walking slowly backwards. 

She was not exactly frightened, but felt distinctly 
uneasy when the irate animal stamped again with 
a patently furious forefoot, and then began to 
walk towards her, snuffing loudly. 

It was at this moment that Stephen, looking 
out of the window of the tiny tower-room where 
he kept carpentering tools, glanced at the field. 

"Good God!" he said, and ran down the stairs 
as fast as he could go. 

But Ora knew nothing of his coming, and 
began to feel a little horrid sinking of the heart 
as step by step the bull followed her. She kept 
her eyes fixed on the beast's, and lifted up her 
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feet very carefully so that she should not catch 
her heel in the grass. 

She clasped the handle of her open parasol 
until her knuckles were white, her breath was 
coming quickly. 

Suddenly she heard Stephen's voice call from 
the garden of the house. 

"I'm coming I" 

In her relief she omitted to pick up her foot, 
her heel caught in a tussock, and she stumbled. 
Her arm flew out to keep her balance. 

It required only this sudden movement to 
irritate the animal to madness. He put down his 
head and rushed. 

Ora's guardian angel was doubtless by her side, 
for like a flash her only chance of safety flew to 
her mind. 

She dashed the open parasol at the cruel horns, 
and to her joy one ripped through the cotton. 

The angry head waved frantically with the 
white thing fixed on it, and Ora turned and ran as 
hard as she could for the gate. 

She reached it as Stephen tore across the road, 
and as she touched the bar she heard a rush be- 
hind her. 

How she climbed up she never knew, but from 
the top she fell into Stephen's arms, and lay there 
gasping. 
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Then suddenly the bull was forgotten as though 
he had never been. Her nerves thrilled, and her 
heart beat with a different beat from that of fear. 

Stephen glanced from her into the red-hot eyes 
of the beast venting his fury on the gate, then he 
saw the mangled white sunshade on the ground, 
and guessed what had happened. 

"How clever of you!" he exclaimed. "You 
threw your parasol at him, didn't you?" 

"What?" said Ora vaguely. She was listening 
to the man's heart-beats under her face. 

"My dear, you're done !" cried Stephen. "No 
wonder. Now I'll take you back and give you 
a 'dose.' We'll leave that brute to his disappoint- 
ment." 

He still held her in his arms, and he started to 
walk across the road. 

Ora, in ordinary circumstances, would have 
asked to be put down, but now she rested 
contentedly in the strong arms in a stupor of 
joy. 

So little is known about that wonderful, and so 
grudgingly accepted sense — telepathy. Wireless 
telegraphy we acknowledge as a fact, because that 
part of it which we can see is made with hands. 
Yet we cannot see the air-waves carrying the mes- 
sage across land and water, and that part we 
ignore, and talk about the scientific part of it 
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glibly as a marvellous invention. The message 
which brain sends to brain and heart to heart is 
not a "scientific" fact, so, except for the few en- 
lightened ones, it is swept to one side, bundled 
into the limbo of all those things which we cannot 
understand, and we label the limbo "occult" with 
a slight smile of superiority, and an unspoken 
thought: "It's best not to meddle with that sort 
of thing." 

But Nature does not wait for savants to give 
their patronage to facts before they are ac- 
knowledged as facts. Nature rejoices in upsetting 
the calculations of the learned. That the startled 
professors mutter "coincidence !" does not matter 
one jot to Nature, arranging things in her own 
way. 

The heart of a dying man sends a wordless 
message across the seas, and the loved one gets 
the message, and cries aloud, "My love is 
dead I" — Coincidence/ 

In a trance words are written down by a hand 
which is influenced by a brain at a distance — 
Fraud/ 

So we go on, and the instruments made by man 
are exalted above those made by God — the finest, 
most sensitive instruments of all — the human 
brain and heart. 

Stephen Warren was certainly not "occult," 
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he was a strong, manly man, gifted with brains, 
a kind heart, and a keen sense of humour. 

The kindness was very much en evidence as he 
carried Ora towards Les Rochers. 

Then his heart began to beat faster. It was 
not the exertion, Ora weighed less than his wife, 
whom he carried up and down the stairs at least 
four times each day. Then what was it ? He did 
not know, and probably Nature was smiling. 

He shifted his burden higher, till her head rested 
on his shoulder, and he looked down at the 
tumbled hair and closed eyes. 

They were in the drive, which wound and curled 
through trees which met overhead and made a 
delicious green shade. 

Suddenly Ora opened her eyes and looked 
straight into his. Two hearts leapt with that 
maddening struggle to burst earthly bounds and 
reach Heaven, which God gives to man as the 
one divine touch — the touch which saves even 
the commonplace from being entirely earth- 
bound. 

Then Stephen bent his head and kissed her. 
And Ora's soul flew straight out to Heaven, soar- 
ing, soaring in the warmth and light of the glory 
of life. 

How long he stood still, there in the shade of 
the meeting trees, he never knew. He was 
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wakened to life by a bark from Wolf, gam- 
bolling somewhere round the house. 

They both started violently, and Ora shivered. 

"Put me down," she whispered. 

He placed her gently on her feet, then he put 
up his hand and pressed it on his forehead and 
up over his hair. 

She stood beside him with white face and closed 
eyes. 

Suddenly he bent towards her. 

"Open your eyes," he said hoarsely. 

Her lips quivered. 

"Open your eyes," he repeated. 

"I — I can't I" she muttered in a little quaver- 
ing voice. 

"Ora — I want to see your eyes." 

Slowly, reluctantly, the heavy lids lifted, and a 
soul iri pain looked out at him. A soul brought 
back abruptly from its flight to Heaven. 

"My God!" He looked up suddenly to the 
trees overhead, as if he were really uttering a 
prayer and not an ejaculation. "Then — then you 
really " 

He couldn't finish his sentence, but she under- 
stood, and nodded. 

"Yes. That is why I tried to go away." The 
word was broken by a little sob. 

"Ora, Ora!" he broke out passionately, "the 
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world is a mad, strange place, and we are the mad- 
dest, strangest people in it." 

She was staring with those pain-stricken eyes at 
a tree-trunk. 

"Yes," she said. 

"It is no good trying to understand," he went 
on rather breathlessly. "We can't explain things. 
I — I love you, you see." 

Like a flash her eyes were turned to him. 

"No," she said. 

"Yes, yes, but I do. That is the extraordinary 
part of it all." 

"You love Camille," she whispered dully. 

"Of course I do— I adore her. Camille holds 
my soul in her little white hands, and it can never 
go free — and never wants to be free." 

"Yes," she said. 

"But " again he passed his hand over his 

forehead, and hair. "Oh, I wish I could under- 
stand things ! Ora, Ora, I love you too I" 

Ora's mouth twisted in a bittter smile. 

"No ! I know what you're thinking," he broke 
out hotly. "It's not that. It's some of the real 
love, Ora. It is not the — the horrid earthly part 
of me." 

"Then how can you explain it?" she asked 
hopelessly. 

"I can't. I caa only suppose that a man can 
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love in a curious dual way. I know — that you are 
not — not — I mean that I do not love you as I love 
her. She has got something once for all that no 
one else could ever have, but — Well, there it is — 
you can believe me. I feel for you as I have never 
felt before for any woman!" 

All that Ora said was — 

"I must go away." 

He turned and walked a few steps, then came 
back. 

"I think we must try and puzzle things out, 
Ora." 

'I must go away," she repeated. 
'Oh, let us think!" he said almost irritably. 
"We will talk it over by and by. We are neither 
of us quite sane just now." 

As if the mentioning of sanity had made him 
insane, he quickly seized her in his arms and 
pressed hot kisses on her eyes and mouth. 

With a sob she put her arms up round his neck, 
and she returned the kisses wildly, passion- 
ately. 

Her eyes were open now, and she saw his face 
close to hers in a halo of light. The halo that 
Love brings as one of his jewelled gifts, and 
places round even the most homely head. 

Wolf barked again, and she broke from him 
and put up her hands to her face, then she turned 
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and ran, stumbling as she went, towards the 
house. 

He let her go. 

When she had vanished round the curve that 
hid the house from view, he kicked up the gravel 
in little showers, first with one foot, then with the 
other. 

Then he dug his hands deep into his coat- 
pockets, and marched back down the drive and out 
of the gate. 

He went and glared at the bull, which had 
cooled down somewhat, but was still staring over 
the gate. 

He swore at it, using every insulting word he 
could think of. 

"A great, cumbering, foul-eyed thing like you 
to take upon yourself to be arbiter of a man's 
fate!" he ended wrathfully. 

The bull put out his red tongue and licked his 
slobbering mouth. 

"Ugh!" said Stephen. 

The bull yawned. 



CHAPTER IX 

ORA entered the open hall-door and crossed 
the hall on the way to the stairs. Tjhe draw- 
ing-room door was open, and Camille, hearing 
her footsteps, called to her. 

"Ora I do come here for a moment." 

Ora put her hand to her heart, and thought : "I 
can't! I can't I" 

"Ora I" repeated the voice. "I do want you — 
please come!" 

Ora dragged her feet to the door. 

"I must just rush up and tidy myself," she said, 
her voice trembling. "I've had an adventure with 
a bull, and I'm in an awful mess." 

"A bull !" said Camille. "Not that fierce brute 
of Peltier's? Why did you go near it? Are you 
hurt? Show yourself, Ora, or I shall worry my- 
self to death." 

"I'm not hurt, dear, only messy. He didn't 
touch me." 

Show yourself at once, Miss, or I shan't be- 
lieve you." 

9* 
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Ora reluctantly came around the edge of the 
door. 

Her white skirt was crumpled and stained with 
her scramble over the gate, and her hair was dis- 
hevelled. It was the hair which shamed her, as 
she knew that her flight from the bull was not 
responsible for this. 

4 'Come here!" commanded Camille. "I want 
to see you." 

"I'm really all right, Camille, I had to run, 
that's all, and the gate was rather messy." 

Camille held out her hand and laughed. 

"I'm a Thomas, dear. Let me look you over." 

It was torture to Ora to meet her cousin's clear 
eyes, but she came slowly forward to the couch. 

Camille took her hand and turned her round. 

"Yes, you appear to be all right. My dear child, 
why on earth did you go into that field? I thought 
Phenny was with you — he knows that bull is dan- 
gerous, he ought to have warned you." 

"I was alone when I went. I wanted some 
flowers from the field. I thought it was a cow 
before I went in." 

"I heard Phenny tearing down the stairs a short 
time ago. I suppose he saw you from the tower- 
room and went to the rescue." 

Ora nodded. 

"Poor child, I won't bother you any more," 
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said the woman lovingly. "You look upset. 
There, kiss me. I'm so thankful you're all right." 

She drew Ora down to her and kissed her. 

Then suddenly the overcharged heart was re-, 
lieved by a violent burst of tears and sobs. She 
sank on her knees by the couch and buried her 
face in her hands. 

Camille put her arm around the shaking 
shoulders. 

"My dear, my dear, don't. You are not hurt, 
are you ? You're not trying to hide it from me ?" 

Ora shook her head. 

"Where's Phenny?" Camille asked anxiously. 
"Didn't he come back with you?" 

Another shake of the head. Camille stared 
contemplatively at the tousled hair resting against 
her arm. 

She remained silent for a few minutes, then she 
said quietly — 

"Ora, dear, I'm going to ring for a glass of 
wine. I insist on you having something. Now 
don't bother. I shall tell Alphonse you were 
chased by the bull. That is enough to upset any- 
body.' 1 

She rang the bell that was always by her side. 
Ora shifted so that her back was towards the 
door. 

"Alphonse," said Camille, when the man came, 
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"bring in a glass of port for Mademoiselle." 

The valet brought the tray and put it on the 
table by the couch. As he did so he glanced with 
suprise at Ora, whose head was buried in a 
cushion. 

"Mademoiselle was chased by Peltier's bull," 
Camille explained quietly. "She only just escaped. 
Naturally she is very much upset." 

Alphonse burst out in voluble commiseration, 
but his mistress held up her hand. 

"Yes," she said quietly, "we must be very 
thankful she escaped with no hurt. Thank you, 
Alphonse. I want nothing more." 

She poured out a glass of port, and lifted Ora's 
head up gently. 

"Now, dear, drink this like a good child." 

Ora's hand shook, and some drops of wine went 
over her blouse. She drank it obediently, and 
then scrambled to her feet. 

"I'm sorry, Camille, to have made such a fuss." 
Her voice was broken by sobs, and the tears ran 
down her cheeks as fast as she wiped them away. 

"Don't be a goose. There's no earthly reason 
why all fusses should be kept from me, just be- 
cause I can't walk! One would think I was 
delicate — I'm not. There, child, now go up to 
your room and rest a little. Don't bother to come 
down to dejeuner if you don't feel up to it." 
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"Oh, I shall be all right," said Ora rather 
bitterly, 

Camille did not remark on the bitterness, and 
answered gently — 

"I hope so. A rest usually cures most things. 
Au revoir. Take another glass of port before 
you go." 

But Ora refused, and went slowly up to her 
room. 

Camille picked up her book again and held it 
open before her eyes. After a few minutes she 
noticed that it was upside down, and she laughed 
a little, and put it down. Then she lay with closed 
eyes, quietly thinking. 

Her eyes were still shut when Stephen came 
into the room an hour and a half later. 

He thought she was asleep, and went softly to 
a chair, sat down, rested his head on his hand, 
and stared out at the sunny garden. 

Five minutes passed, then Camille murmured— 

"Tell me all about it, Phenny boy." 

He started violently, and sprang to his feet. 

"I thought you were asleep," he said. "Tell 
you all about what?" 

"Itl" said Camille. 

"Explicit I" he remarked with a little laugh. 
"I — oh, I suppose youVe heard about the bull? 
He is a horrible brute. Peltier ought to put up a 
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warning notice; I shall go and see him after 
lunch. He mawled that poor youth horribly last 
year, and I hear he " 

"I'm not particularly interested in natural his- 
tory at this moment," Camille answered quietly. 

Her eyes were still closed, and her husband 
glanced quickly at her. Then he got scarlet. 

"Surely Ora can't have told her!" he thought 
miserably. "What do you mean, dear?" he said 
aloud. 

"Mean? That I think human beings more 
interesting at the present moment." 

"Oh — I suppose you mean Ora? She had 
wonderful presence of mind. She flung her parasol 
at the brute, and that delayed him till she reached 
the gate. I could have done nothing, I was too 
late. I saw her from the window upstairs, and I 
flew. But I arrived just as she was flinging her- 
self over the gate." 

"I — I suppose she fell softly?" whispered 
Camille. 

Again that wave of crimson rushed over the 
man's face. 

"I caught her," he said in rather a high voice. 
"The bull revenged himself on the gate." 

Camille shuddered, and opened her eyes. 

"Thank God!" she exclaimed. "How awful, 
Phenny, if she had " 
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She watched his face turning white, and shut 
her eyes again. 

There was silence for a few moments, then she 
said very, very softly — 

"And then, Phenny?" 

"Eh?" 

"Come here, hubby mine." 

He went to the couch. She opened her arms to 
him, and looked up with a world of sympathetic 
understanding in her eyes. 

"Come and 'fess, sweetheart," she whispered. 
"Do you think your poor little girl is an abso- 
lute ninny?" 

Stephen knelt down and took her hand. 

"My dear," he said miserably. 

"Well?" 

"I can't help it I" he burst out. "Everything's 
crazy. I don't understand anything." 

"I do," said the woman, wisely. "I feared 
about her long ago. You I was not sure about." 

"I? Why I " 

"I know, dear. You were innocent as a baby. 
You might have continued so for ages if it hadn't 
been for this accident." 

"How did you know about it?" puzzled 
Stephen. 

"Oh, I made Ora come in here. She didn't 
want to — and she told me about that bull. Then 
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she positively howled. Ora's nerves are all right, 
she's not a girl to weep herself ill over an escape 
from a bull. Then you didn't come back with 
her. Also, you haven't kissed me, and — well, I 
put that horrid two and two together and came 
to the conclusion that they make about five I" 

The man was fondling her hand. He looked 
wretched. 

"She'll go away soon," he said at last. 

"Um — m," was Camille's enlightening remark. 

"Of course she must," he added. 

"Why?" 

"Why? Well, my dear, you must see it. She 
—she " 

"Quite so. Who could help it? But, Phenny, 
I don't think any one who was once in love with 
you would be likely to forget you." 

"That's your prejudice, darling. But, anyway, 
that's hardly the point. You see, I'm not exactly 
a saint. 'I can resist everything but temptation, 9 
and God knows " 

"Yes, dear, and I know too. Do you think I 
never realize what your life is?" she moved her 
head restlessly. "No, it's no use trying to silence 
me, my dear. I'm not a fool, Phenny. It 
amounts to this — you have no wife, only an in- 
valid whom you love." 

"I do love you — I do, I do." 

V324VB 
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She passed her hand over his head tenderly. 
Her voice took on an added softness as she 
spoke. 

"I know you do. Perhaps, if I did not know 
that, I should be jealous — I can't tell. But, 
Phenny, I know that I possess you — all the best 
of you — I know that nothing on earth could take 
you from me. My dear, it seems to me that there 
must be two kinds of love, if not more." 

He nodded, and she went on, speaking almost 
dreamily. 

"My soul and yours are one, that I know, 
dearest. But my body is turned to 'a little flame.' 
Don't you think that my brain and my heart 
realize that the soul is a very beautiful and ex- 
quisite gift, but — does not one need something 
more? Oh, you know I've always said I was un- 
moral! It may v be because my body is of no 
account that I realize that only the soul signifies. 
My dear, my dear, do you think that I cannot 
see?" 

He did not attempt a protest. These two were 
so much one that they understood. 

They were silent for a long time. At last he 
shook his head vehemently. 

"I fear she must go, Camille. You see, I'm 
not an absolute blackguard." 

Camille shut her eyes again and thought. 
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"Poor child I" she said at last. "It does seem 
hard on her. Life has not been very good to her, 
Phenny. That other man such a brute, and 
now 

"Eh?" ejaculated Stephen. "That other man? 
What other man?" 

Then Camille did something she had never in 
her life done before — betrayed a confidence. 

Slowly and sadly she told her husband all Ora 
had told her about her Irish lover. She had a 
very good memory, and she painted the man in 
all his crude colours. When she began Stephen 
started to walk up and down the room, his brow 
frowning, and his hands clenched. He exclaimed 
now and then as she went on, and his face got 
blacker and blacker. 

When she had finished he went straight out of 
the window, and she turned her head and watched 
him march quickly along the shrubbery path, and 
across the lawn. 

Then she wiped her face with her handkerchief 
and sighed. 

After a little while she spoke aloud to the 
silence — 

"Most men, and all women, would call me 
horrible names. I wonder what God thinks?" 

She seemed to listen for a moment* then said 
softly — 
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"I love him so, oh, God, I love him so ! His 
splendid life! Should I be mean and jealous and 
trivial? Should I — should I? Oh, what is 
morality?" 

And, like the man who asked another great 
question, "What is Truth?" she received no 
answer. 



CHAPTER X 

HALF an hour afterwards Ora came down 
to dejeuner with a white face and red eyes. 
She would have given a great deal to remain in 
her room, but she thought that her cousin would 
be worried if she did so, and she was too fond of 
Camille to give her any unnecessary pain. 

Dazed as she had been by the weight in her 
heart, she had not realized that Camille's com- 
forting words had meant anything else than 
sympathy for the fright she had had. That the 
woman lying on the couch was gifted with extra- 
ordinary insight she knew to a certain extent, but 
quite how wise she was Ora did not know. 

She entered the dining-room just as the couch 
was being wheeled in, and Camille nodded to her 
brightly. 

"Poor little white face !" she said gently. "We 
must get some roses back, ma chere. Fve got 
your favourite egg dish to-day, and Phenny will 
make us a lovely hock-cup, won't you, Phenny?" 

Stephen, who had his eyes on the couch as he 

arranged it by the table, nodded. 

103 
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"Yes, it's cold eggs, I see, so I'll start making it 
now. You don't mind my gobbling my egg after, 
do you?" 

"Oh, we'll wait till you've done, won't we, 
Ora?" 

She told Alphonse to bring in the hock and 
other materials for the cup, and she fanned her- 
self quickly. 

"My children, I undoubtedly have the best of it 
in this weather. What it must be like moving 
about I can't imagine. Ora, my dear, to-morrow 
do put on a muslin dressing-gown. Tight things 
must be a torture." 

"They are. I've only just put on these things, 
and I feel already as if I'd walked through a 
pond." 

"Run up after lunch and change. I'm sure a 
dressing-gown is just as pretty. If you haven't 
got a really thin one I can lend you one." 

"Oh, I have, thanks. It is awful, isn't it? 
What is the temperature?" 

"Ninety," said Stephen from the sideboard, 
"and it's going up. I've never known it so hot 
in the early summer, in August one expects it 
down here. I suppose it'll be worse later on." 

He brought the tall glass jug to the table and 
exhibited it with pride. 

"That looks cool, doesn't it?" 
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"Give me some at once," commanded his wife. 
"Just raise the lid a weeny bit, I like some straw- 
berries with it." 

As they ate their lunch Camille chattered gaily. 
She looked anxiously at her cousin once or twice 
when she was not looking, and she noticed that 
the girl ate with difficulty. 

She also remarked that when Stephen and Ora 
addressed each other, as they did occasionally, 
their eyes did not meet. 

"Poor things I" she thought sadly. "What a 
muddle life is I" 

After they had finished lunch she told Ora to 
run upstairs and change into something loose. 

"Then come down to the drawing-room, and 
we'll all read quietly. I've had the shutters 
closed, and the room is beautifully cool." 

"I think I shall take a spin in the motor," said 
Stephen. "That really does cool one. I suppose 
you won't go, Ora ?" 

"Oh, no, thanks. I'm too hot for even that. 
All fight, Camille, I'll come! down in a few min- 
utes. Really ! I am hot. I don't think I ever felt 
the heat more in the tropics." 

"You don't mind my going, do you, sweet- 
heart?" asked Stephen, as he wheeled the couch 
back to the drawing-room. "I feel I must tear 
through the air to-day." 
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"Of course I don't mind. I only wish I could 
go too. It must be a lovely way of working off 
steam." 

"Poor wee thing I" Stephen stroked her face. 
"It is a shame! I wish they'd invent roads of 
glass, then you would run no risks of jerks." 

"I think in that case the risks of skidding would 
be worse I" laughed his wife. "I tell you what 
I'll do. You can carry me down to the boat to- 
night, after dinner, and we'll go for a moonlight 
trip." 

"Jolly!" cried Stephen. "I'll tell them to see 
that it's made ready. You'll love it, and it will 
cool you after this awful heat. Well, au revoir, 
dearest I'll be back in time for tea." 

Ora waited until she heard the motor purr off 
down the drive, then she descended to the cool, 
darkened drawing-room. 

"That's right!" smiled Camille. "You look 
much more comfy like that. What a sweet wrap- 
per — it's an insult to call it a dressing-gown. 
Come and sit by me here, that little top window 
gives us just enough light to read by. Have you 
got a nice book?" 

"Yes, thanks," said Ora, as she sank into a 
great chintz-covered chair by the couch. "I've got 
Maxwell's new book. How beautifully cool this 
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"Yes, the shutters keep out the heat. The 
only way in this weather is to keep all the shutters 
and windows shut till the sun goes down." 

They were silent for half an hour, apparently 
reading, though Camille noticed that Ora never 
turned a leaf. 

The girl was staring straight before her, think- 
ing, thinking till her head throbbed miserably. 

Presently she made up her mind to speak. 

"Camille," she said. 

"Um?" Camille laid down her book. 

"I've made up my mind to go away." 

"Oh! I thought we'd argued that out ad 
nauseam" 

"Yes, but I've been thinking. I think I had 
better go. I hate leaving you, dear, but — I've 
quite made up my mind." 

"Since this morning?" said Camille quietly. 

Ora made an abrupt movement, but did not 
answer. 

Presently a soft white hand was laid on hers. 

"Poor little girl," whispered Camille. 

Ora glanced at her quickly, but her cousin had 
her head turned away. 

"Life is a very complicated business, isn't it, 
Ora ?" 

The blood mounted slowly up to Ora's face. 
What could that speech mean? She waited, 
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staring anxiously at her cousin's averted head. 

Camille was silent for a little, then she said 
quietly. "I always knew that you were loyal, my 
dear. They say that a woman can't be loyal to 
another woman, but that is nonsense." 

The hand under Camille's quivered. 

"So-you " 

Camille nodded. 

"Yes, dear, of course I know." 

"Did— did he tell you?" 

"Only after I'd told him." 

Ora moved her head restlessly backwards and 
forwards, and a bitter sigh broke from her lips. 

"So you see, Camille — I must go away." 

Again silence reigned for a space, then Camille 
broke it, speaking in a very low voice. 

"I think, Ora, that you are capable of absolute 
honesty, and also that you are able to read your- 
self. It is a rare gift, but I believe you have it. 
Now if I had known you before, when that Irish- 
man was on the scenes," Ora shuddered violently, 
"and I had asked you whether you really loved 
him, I am sure you would have told me the truth." 

"Yes," said Ora. 

"Well, I want you to answer me a question. It 
is not cruelty, Ora, though at first you may think 
so. I want you to think quietly for a few minutes 
(don't answer at once), and then tell me this, in 
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all frankness and truth — If you never see Stephen 
again after leaving here, will you forget? I don't 
mean the dulled feeling which is bound to come 
with years but a real forgetfulness. If you met 
him again after, say, live years, would his per- 
sonality have ceased to move you? Just think 
quietly, and look at it from all sides. I count on 
your being honest with me, and not considering 
what you think I would like you to say. I want 
the truth." 

Ora sat with her free hand over her mouth, 
her eyes yearned. Obediently she did as she had 
been asked — examined her heart carefully, antici- 
pated the lonely years, saw herself taking an 
interest in the little every-day events of life. She 
placed before her in imagination all the men she 
had known or seen, regarded them carefully. 
Each was weighed and found wanting. She tried 
to realize the edge of her longing dulled by time, 
and was honest enough to know that it would be. 
Thought of interesting journeys she might take, 
of interesting people. Thought of her work, and 
the probability of doing greater things than she 
had hitherto done. She even imagined Fame 
coming with smiling face, and crowning her ' 
laurels — she knew that would give her plea' 
Deliberately she made the long years pass or 
saw herself surrounded by friends — good fri 
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dear friends, all pleased with her success. Her 
vivid imagination pictured a room such as she 
longed to have, full of books and flowers and 
beautiful pictures, herself receiving her guests, 
smiling and happy, longing for nothing, conscious 
of no great need. Then suddenly, in her dream, 
she saw the door open, and Stephen stand there 
smiling. Her heart leapt out to him, and she 
knew that time, fame, worldly interests were all 
as naught; he possessed her heart and her soul. 

Camille felt the pulse suddenly leap in the hand 
she was holding. It vibrated up through her own 
fingers with the effect of electricity. She waited 
patiently for Ora to speak, and the minutes 
dragged on slowly. 

At last Ora was awakened to the present by 
some slight noise in the house, and she started. 

"I have thought," she said. 

"Well?" 

"I will tell you as honestly as I know how — as 
honestly as my own self knows. I see that the 
years would bring other interests. I made myself 
see that. I see that my heart would not always 
ache miserably. I should probably be content, if 
not happy. I can't imagine any very keen delight 
in anything, but I might be pleased with fame if it 
came. Also I am human enough to feel soothed by 
flattery. I should be interested in people and 
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places, and I should always love writing. I should 
like to entertain clever people who had done 
things." 

Her voice was quiet and introspective. Sud- 
denly it began to take a new tone as she went on, 
a queer, vibrant quality, like the echo of deep 
organ notes in a vast hall. 

"I have imagined myself going through the 
years, and taking them as they came, not for* 
getting exactly, but quiescent." 

She rose slowly from her chair, releasing her 
hand from Camille's. Her cousin looked up at 
her, and thought she had never seen anything quite 
so wonderful as the expression on the girl's face 
as she stood straight before her. It was the inner 
look of a seer. Her eyes were wide open, the 
pupils distended to abnormal size, her lips were 
parted, and her face was perfectly white. 

"I saw myself," she went on in that hushed 
voice, "standing in a room full of guests, gay, 
content. Then — then the door opened and he 
came in." 

She held out her arms, her face was trans- 
figured, the blood rushed up to her cheeks ai 
made her lovely. 

"I knew, I knew," she cried, "that even 
world poured all her gifts upon me — fam 
wealth and friends — that if the years had bi 
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peace, that if my heart had ceased to ache, I knew 
that if he came I should realize that nothing else 
mattered. My soul would have been longing, 
longing all the time. The light of life would have 
come back to me." 

A tear ran down Camille's cheek. She felt that 
she was on holy ground. She could see that Ora 
was totally unconscious of her presence, and was 
swayed by the greatest and highest feeling pos- 
sible to mankind. She was standing {{there a 
primeval woman, untouched by anything small or 
petty. 

Camille gave a little sob, and Ora started. Her 
arms fell to her sides, and it was cruel to watch the 
light fade from her face, and leave it cold and 
white. 

She went back to her chair. 

"There 1" she said in a low voice. "I have been 
as honest as I am to my own self. You know as 
much as I do. • . . And I have made you cry." 

Camille was wiping her eyes. 

"You misinterpret my tears," she said. "Great 
things have always moved me, 'and the greatest of 
these is love.' Thank you, dear. I am glad you 
have told me." 

The room was quite quiet for a little, broken 
only by the breathing of the two women. At last 
Camille began to speak, slowly, brokenly. 
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1 

"I think you can understand now how I love 
him — add an overwhelming gratitude for all he 
has given up for me. — Think what you would 
feel if he had done all for you that he has done 
for me. His career — he treats it lightly now, but 
he loved it. Travelling — the journeys he now 
takes are like the walks of a dog on a leash. 
Sport— he won't go anywhere without me, and 
who wants an invalid guest? Only one or two of 
my oldest friends. Think of his tenderness and 
care. I should have died, Ora, if it had not been 
for him. ... All that would be as nothing if it 
were done for duty's sake, but the marvel of it all 
is that he loves me. ... Do you realize what it 
has been for him all these years? No, you can't. 
What reward would be worthy of his divine love ? 
God I If he asked for a star, I would barter my 
soul to give it to him. If he wanted my heart, I 
would tear it out and offer it to him. Do you 
think I would hesitate at anything to give him joy? 
... I would strike a bargain with Satan, forego 
my hopes of eternity, live in torture, die in agony, 
anything, everything, to show my love and my 
gratitude." 

She ended on a note of passion, and Ora nod- 
ded. She understood. Her love was like that 
also. 

Camille clasped her hands feverishly. "You 
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'acquiesce, but you don't understand," she said. 

"I do," protested Ora. "Even I, for whom he 
he has done nothing, would do all that for him !" 

"But," answered Camille contemplatively, 
"there is something more I would give him. 
Something that the small, small hearts of human 
kind would consider impossible.' 9 

Ora gave a little cry, and Camille went on hur- 
riedly, passionately. 

"Can't you realize that one can love so much 
that the joy of the beloved is all-important? Are 
you so small that you do not see that my love 
soars far, far above the petty restrictions of con- 
vention? I tell you that his soul is mine. . . . 
what is higher than the soul ? Nothing, I tell you. 
It is the best there is to have. Would I not be 
contemptible if I said otherwise? I have no jeal- 
ousy in me — how could I have? If God gave you 
a little child would you be jealous because another 
woman had a set of sables? • . . How should 
I care if a small part is given away when I have 
the great and wonderful soul of the man? A part, 
too, which I can never ... I shall never be 
cured, Ora. I know that. Let him go on hop- 
ing, hope is good, but I know that I shall remain 
always like this. My dear, my dear, would you 
honour me more if I bound him to my couch? 
Would you think I was great if I said that. . . ." 
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Ora was sitting quite still in her chair. She was 
staring fixedly at a narrow bar of sunlight which 
came through a tiny hole in the shutters, and lay 
flickering upon the floor. 

When her cousin's voice trembled into silence, 
she looked up. 

They had neither of them heard the purr of the 
motor, and they were startled when Stephen 
opened the door and came into the room. 

Ora covered her face with her hands. 

He went straight to Camille and kissed her. 
Then he hesitated for a moment. 

His wife was smiling a little queer, tender smile. 

With a sudden movement he bent towards Ora 
and drew her hands away from her face. 

"Poor little girll" he whispered. "We'll be 
very, very good, won't we? Or would you rather 
go away and forget?" 

Ora opened her eyes and looked at him. She 
shook her head. 

"I'd rather stay here," she said quietly. "But 
I don't know. As long as I haven't to pretend, I 
might. . . . Now Camille knows, I don't mind so 
much. It was the pretending hurt me. ... I 
can't help it, you see. But I must think — it seems 
so difficult. I — I — oh, I can't decide anything — 
my head aches." 

"Here's tea," said Camille. 
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CHAPTER XI 

IS there anything In life more wearing than a 
striving after hard, concentrated thought which 
is to decide some important move ? 

In emotional crises the brain refuses to act in a 
sane way. We wish to think, to plan, to choose, 
to fix the mind on pros and cons, then the brain 
acts like an irresponsible bird, and flutters about 
vaguely. Our eyes alight on some irrelevant ob- 
ject, and we think for some time about that; we 
suddenly realize that we meant to think seriously 
about this overwhelming crisis in our life, and we 
drag back our thoughts to it with nerve-shattering 
abruptness. Then the whole process begins again, 

Ora went up to her room early that night with 
the firm intention to examine every side of the 
situation, and to decide what was best to do ; best 
for her, best for Stephen, best — above all— for 
Camille. 

She took down her hair, and plaited it, put on 
her night-gown, turned out the light, and sat by 
her open window with a frown of concentration on 
her forehead. 

The moon was at the three-quarters, and rising 
high in the heavens. Ora stared at it and smiled. 
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When the moon was this shape it always reminded 
her of a queer-shaped, flattened egg that a hen she 
used to own as a child habitually laid. She would 
worry her aunt and all the servants with questions 
as to why this hen's eggs were different in shape 
from all others laid by the rest of the hens. 

All her aunt would ever say was — "My dear 
child, I don't know. Why shouldn't they be dif- 
ferent ? All people are not alike, why should eggs 
be?" 

To which Ora had answered that all eggs were 
alike except this particular hen's. 

Her mind went bade to those days of childhood, 
and the puzzlement she was constantly in as to 
whys and wherefores. 

She smiled as she thought of her aunt and her 
hopeless misunderstanding of the child-mind. She 
remembered the frequent vaguely-impatient an- 
swers she had received to earnest questions. She 
had had to accept facts as facts, and why they 
were so she was never told. 

A bat flew quite close to the window, and she 
started. She went to the dressing-table and 
brought her travelling-clock to the window. She 
frowned. She had been thinking for three-quar- 
ters of an hour about her childhood, and what 
she had meant to think of was her complicated 
womanhood. 
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She put the dock on the window-sill, and held 
her head with her hands. 

"Shall I go or stay?" she whispered aloud. 

She knew she would never forget. What a life 
to look forward to. Why should this have hap- 
pened to her? She was quite sure that her sister 
Agnes could never have done anything so terrible 
as fall in love with a married man. 

"Imagine Agnes spending sleepless hours. over 
anything!" thought Ora. Then she mentally stud- 
ied her sister's character, as she had done many 
times before. 

Half an hour passed in this absorbing medita- 
tion, and then the cry of a night-bird woke her to 
the realization of her irrelevancy, and her mind 
was brought back with a jerk. 

This happened over and over again. When the 
hands of her little clock pointed to one o'clock she 
had thought quietly and lengthily of such diverse 
matters as: hens, eggs, aunts, sisters, a beautiful 
butterfly she had seen in Brazil, the Taj Mahal 
and the wonderful story of Shah Jahan and his 
Mumtaza Mahal, cherry blossoms in Japan, mis- 
tletoe, cider, shrines in Brittany, river-steamers, 
ocean liners, electricity, wireless telegraphy, ship- 
wrecks, hurricanes, work houses and the Salvation 
Army. 

After which she very sensibly realized that she 
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had no command whatever over her brain, and 
that she had better go to bed, and leave cogent 
thought till the morning. 

She fell asleep at once, and awoke at five. 

Her mind, having been permitted a rest, seemed 
now to be coherent, and, without any difficulty, 
she fixed her thoughts on the great problem of 
her life. 

Her common sense and her desires were at war, 
and they held a kind of heated argument. Her 
desires said, u Stay, youVe enough will power to 
resist temptation. Camille understands. How 
can you face existence without a sight of his face?" 

Common sense said, "You can go now— later on 
it will be increasingly difficult. Besides, how do 
you know you can resist temptation ? You didn't 
once before." 

Desire answered : 'That was different. It hurt 
no one but myself. Anyway, I never loved him." 

Common sense sneered: u So you can resist when 
you love, and not when you don't love." 

So it went on. She tossed restlessly about on 
the bed, watched the daylight increase, got hot, 
even at that early hour of the morning, and went 
and shut the shutters of the east windows. 

At seven she heard the servants about, and 
rang. 

"Can I have my coffee now?" she ask 
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housemaid. "I can't sleep, and I'm so thirsty." 

"Certainly. I will bring it in two little minutes. 
Mademoiselle looks ill— she has had a bad night." 

"Yes. It's the heat." 

She ate her rolls, and drank two cups of coffee, 
then began to think again. 

By nine o'clock she had quite made up her mind. 
She must go. She would give herself a chance. 
After all, who knew what love was? Perhaps she 
was quite wrong. If she saw plenty of people and 
enjoyed herself she might find that all this was a 
temporary insanity. It might fade with time. 

She would leave the next day, and go to the 
Benson's in Paris ; she liked Mimi Benson, though 
the husband bored her, and she would have a 
good time. July in Paris was certainly not gay, 
and in August her friends would be leaving, and 
she would have to decide where to go herself — 
but sufficient unto the day was the evil thereof. 

Camille would be upset, but she felt sure that 
she could persuade her that it was best. 

Camille was upset, but she did not try to make 
Dra change her mind. She herself had been 
thinking during the night, and she had realized 
suddenly that Ora's ultimate happiness had been 
left out of her calculations. The moment her 
cousin hinted at the possibility of forgetfulness, 
she acquiesced. She did not remind her of her 
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certainty of faithfulness on the day before — it was 
quite contrary to Camille's disposition to try and 
convict any one of inconsistency. 

Stephen, when he heard of the coming depart- 
ure, nodded gravely. 

"Perhaps it's best," he said soberly. Then fie 
went out punting in the heat 

Ora sent a telegram to Mrs. Benson, and re- 
ceived an enthusiastic answer. She would be met 
at the Gare de Lyon the next evening. 

She and Marie packed all day, and Wolf, when 
he saw the trunks brought from the box-room, put 
his tail between his legs and howled. But when, 
by sniffing, he discovered that only Ora's luggage 
was in question, he barked with joy, and did a 
kind of dance in the hall, which was hardly polite, 
as Ora told him. 

Early the next morning, Ora, with sad eyes, 
stared at the luggage being mounted on a cart. 
An hour later she went in to say good-bye to 
C ami He. 

She put her arms round her, and a tear ran 
down Camille's neck. 

"Say you understand, CamiUe," she said brok- 
enly. "I hate going, but, oh, I feel that I must !" 

Camille took the distressed face between fier 
hands and kissed it fondly. 

"Yes, dear. I understand. You must give 
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yourself a chance. Mind, you have promised. If 
you feel you have forgotten, you will let me 
know." 

"Yes, I promise. Then I will come back to you 
if you want me." 

"Of course I shall want you. You have been 
more to me than any friend I have ever had. An 
revoir, my dear, dear child, take care of yourself. 
Send a telegram to-night." 

Ora, her eyes blinded with tears, went out to the 
motor, and was helped in by a very silent Stephen. 

He drove himself, as he nearly always did. 
They were silent nearly all the way to Marseilles. 

Ora did not notice the country through which 
they passed. By and by Stephen pointed. 

"Notre Dame de la Garde," he said quietly. 

Ora saw something glittering on a height, then 
turned away. 

She had never seen Marseilles, and under any 
other circumstances she would have been inter- 
ested, but now her heart was aching too much. 

They drove straight to the station, and Ora did 
not notice one thing in the town; her whole mind 
was concentrated on the fact that in half an hour 
she would have gone, that this man, who held her 
heart, and she would be parted — perhaps forever. 

Stephen busied himself over the registration of 
her trunks, and bought her a book and some 
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papers ; then they waited on the platform for the 
train to come in. 

They talked in a queer, abrupt, desultory way 
about objects around them — that curious manner 
of speaking which two people always adopt when 
unexpressed emotion is wringing their hearts. 

When the train drew up to the platform they 
walked along the corridors till they found an 
empty compartment, trains are not crowded at 
that time of year. He placed her dressing-case 
on the seat, then he took a small box from his 
pocket. It was enveloped in white paper, tied 
with ribbon, and sealed. 

"Camille said I was to give you this. She said 
you were to promise me not to open it till you got 
to the Bensons. I don't know what it is myself." 

"How sweet of her ! Some surprise, I suppose. 
r All right, I promise. Tell her I'll write and thank 
her to-morrow* You'd better get out now, Stephen, 
they're slamming doors." 

He turned to the door, then swept round impul- 
sively, and took her into his arms. He held her 
very tightly for a few moments, kissed her roughly, 
then wept abruptly along the corridor, and sprang 
down the high steps on to the platform. He went 
straight out of the station without looking back, 
and drove off in the motor. 

Ora stood where he had left her till the tram 
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began to move, then she mechanically took off her 
hat and put it in the rack, and covered it carefully 
with a large silk handkerchief which she took 
from the pocket of her dust-coat She wrapped 
her head neatly in her motor veil, and tied it 
loosely under her chin — she had already experi- 
enced the dust on the P.L.M. railway, and she 
disliked arriving at a journey's end in a state of 
intense dustiness. 

She stared out of the window unseeingly until 
dejeuner was served, when she made her way to 
the restaurant car, and went through the courses 
unconsciously. 

It was quite cool to-day, much to her content 
The temperature had dropped in the afternoon of 
the day before, and it had rained in the night 

She had slept hardly at all the previous night, 
and after lunch she lay down wearily on the seat, 
not expecting to sleep, but just to rest She was 
greatly surprised when she opened her eyes again 
to find that she was at Dijon, she had slept for 
over four hours, and not even the stops at Lyon 
and Macon had disturbed her. 

She bought a cup of coffee from the man with 
the wheeled cart on the platform. Then she read 
until dinner-time. 

She remained alone in her carriage all the way 
to Paris. There were very few passengers in the 
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train, and it delighted her that none of them had 
disturbed her solitude. 

She felt in a callous state, numb and dull, she 
thought that she would never be able to feel emo- 
tion again. She knew that she had done the right 
thing in leaving Les Rochers, but her tired brain 
could find no satisfaction in that. She wanted to 
go back. Strangely enough at this stage she missed 
Camille more than Stephen. Camille had been 
the best and most sympathetic friend she had ever 
had. She longed to hear her cousin's soft, caress- 
ing voice and infectious laugh. 

Mr. and Mrs. Benson met her at the station, 
and her heart was warmed a little by Mimi Ben- 
son's affectionate greeting. 

She had met the Bensons some years before at 
a friend's house in England, and the two women 
had taken a fancy to each other. 

Mrs. Benson resembled a Dresden china figure, 
she was very tiny, very fair, and with the most 
beautiful skin imaginable. She had a way of 
questioning people with her head on one side 
which reminded one of a robin waiting for crumbs. 
She was never blasee, and took a keen interest in 
every one. Ora always said that she was the most 
natural woman she had ever met. She looked 
twenty, and was thirty-one. Her husband was 
fifty, immensely tall, very thin, very silent, and 
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wore a beard which "grew all wrong 9 ' as Ora 
expressed it. He dressed abominably, and was 
the greatest contrast to his wife, who always wore 
the most dainty clothes. 

Mimi Benson adored her tall husband, and 
frankly admitted it He may have reciprocated 
her affection, but he never showed it. 

"You'll want to go straight to bed, you poor 
tired thing I' 9 said Ora's hostess affectionately. 
"I've got a weeny supper for you, as I know what 
train food is. After that you shan't be worried. 
Green can unpack for you while you're eating, 
then you can go bye-bye. ,, 

"Yes, I'm very tired. Trains always tire me. 
But I don't know that I'm hungry, Mimi I" 

"Oh, you can eat the teeniest caviare sandwich 
and drink a glass of champagne. It will buck you 

"I must send a telegram." 

"All right, Bunce will take it, won't you, 
darling?" 

Bunce, which was the extraordinary name Mrs. 
Benson had invented for her most "unbuncy"-look- 
ing husband, murmured a polite acquiescence, and 
Ora, who had written out her message in the train, 
handed it to him. 

"You're looking dumpy, Ora, dear," said her 
friend when they were left alone. "What's the 
matter!" 
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Ora flushed. 

"Oh, only fatigue/* she answered, quickly. 
I'm really dead-beat. 9 ' 

"Poor thing! Ah, here comes the boxes at last 
Now we'll soon be off." 

Ora ate her "weeny" supper, and felt all the 
better for the champagne, as her thoughtful friend 
had known she would. 

She said good-night to her host, and was accom- 
panied to her room by her hostess. 

"You're to sleep till you've done to-morrow, 
Ora. Ring when you want your coffee. Good- 
night, ma chere, I'm so pleased to have you here." 

Ora was left alone in her comfortable room, 
and she undressed quickly. Just as she was get- 
ting into bed she saw the packet Camille had sent 
her lying on the chest of drawers. 

"Fancy forgetting it!" she thought self-re- 
proachfully, and she cut the ribbon quickly. 

Inside a cardboard box was a miniature case, 
and inside this was one of Camille's most exquisite 
miniatures of Stephen. 

Ora gave a little cry, and put her head down on 
it. Then, the painting clasped in her hands, she 
flung herself on to the bed, and burst into a storm 
of tears. 

"Oh, I'm so glad to have you," she said aloud 
to the pictured face. "How good of her— oh, my 
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darling, my darling, I had to leave you. Good- 
night, Stephen. I will try to forget you * . . try 
to forget me. God bless you." 

She fell asleep with the miniature held against 
her heart. 



CHAPTER XII 

Letter from Miss Deborah Lloyd to Mrs. 

Stephen Warren. 

June 22, 1911. 

OH, Camille, dear, How absolutely you-like to 
give me that lovely miniature I I don't 
think I need say "thank you," for you must know 
how grateful I am. I always thought it was one 
of the best things you have ever done. I'm so 
glad, glad, glad to have it. 

I wish you would do one of yourself, ma chere, 
and let me have a copy. The photo is good, but 
one does miss your colouring. 

I miss you horribly of course. The Bensons met 
me last night, and she was awfully good to me — I 
suppose he was, too, but he's so negative that one 
can't connect him with any virtue, or vice either. 
Oh, Camille, he does bore me so I How Mimi can 
stand him I can't imagine, yet she does, and seems 
to like it. He's now getting bald in a vulgar way 
— you know — a bit of bald shows beneath his hat. 
I never can stand that. If people must get bald, 

why can't they do it decently? 
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Mimi is daintier than ever. She looks as if one 
could blow her away, though she's as strong as 
possible, and has never been ill since her child- 
hood. 

I was awfully fagged last night, and she gave 
me what she called a teeny supper. It did me 
good. 

I had the carriage to myself all the way to 
Paris, and I slept after lunch soundly for four 
hours 1 

It has just struck me that I ought to be writing 
you the usual "board and lodging" letter ! Imag- 
ine sending that to you! Les Rockers was far too 
much like the best home I have ever had for me 
to thank you in the conventional way. How I 
love being with you, cara tnia cugena. It is no 
exaggeration to say that I was happier than I have 
ever been. I think you know that, don't you ? 

Thank Heaven I have the power of mental 
vision. I can shut my eyes and see the drawing- 
room, with the sunlight streaming in, your couch, 
with the little, ragged piece at the corner that 
Wolf made; your dear self, and the funny face 
you make when you're painting a difficult bit ! Oh, 
how I long to open my eyes and find it's all real. 

Write me huge, long letters, dear, and tell me 
every little thing. Remember, that even if Marie 
pricks her finger it will interest me ! 
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Has the flower come out yet on that mysterious 
plant? 

Has Alphonse found the salt-spoon that he was 
so agitated about? 

Has Stephen finished the bracket? 

Have you started the Eros miniature yet? 

Does Wolf condescend to show any interest in 
my departure ? He really is a reserved person ! 

If I go on asking all the questions I want to I 
should write for hours. Mimi wants to take me 
to tea chez a Mrs. Brown, uncommon name, isn't 
it? She's American, and writes. 

I told you, didn't I, that Mimi drives in a car- 
riage and pair? Somehow one can't see her 
owning a motor, it would be so incongruous. 

This flat is lovely. She's taken it furnished 
from some Americans, and it's beautifully got up 
— not ornate in the least, but pretty and homey. 

Now I really must stop, and get ready in my 
best bib and tucker. 

I kiss your dear, sweet cheeks, and I send a 
large quantity of love. 

Your 
Ora. 

P.S. (No, I don't put Postscripts as a rule I) 
I have opened this letter to say thank you. Your 
letter has just come. How thoroughly like my 
Camille to write the day I left. Yes, it has cheered 
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me up, you nice thing. There is nothing to answer 
in it, except to return all the nice things you say — 
with interest I'm just going out. I have on my 
Chinese muslin and my big black hat, but I don't 
admire the lines under my eyes. However, every 
Frenchman I meet will think it dissipation and be 
most interested 1 

Letter from Mrs. Stephen Warren to Miss 

Deborah Lloyd. 

June 24, 191 1. 

Ckerie,— 

A thousand thanks for your nice long letter. 
Mind you tell me everything you do, and describe 
all the people to me. 

I'm glad you had the carriage to yourself, if any 
one had got in you would probably have had fights 
over the windows. Since I've been a spoilt baby, 
and had a carriage engaged for me, it has been 
peace, but in the old days it was horrid. Phenny 
once inserted an arrangement he'd invented into 
our window. A Frenchman nearly had apoplexy 
trying to pull it up ! Phenny only smiled, and said 
he had tried also, but it seemed immovable ! The 
man changed his carriage, so did two others who 
got in afterwards. After that we always used this 
dodge, with great satisfaction to ourselves. 

To answer your questions seriatim: 
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Marie has not pricked her finger, but 
she's lost her measure and is inclined to accuse 
Elise ! 

Alphonse, after boring every one about the salt- 
spoon, found it in the sugar! He scolded every 
one except me. 

Phenny has not touched the bracket since you 
left. He has had a passion for gardening (which 
he knows nothing about), and has been driving 
Duval into a state of protesting gloom. 

I've started the Eros and have decided to mix 
the roses— dark damask and the palest pink. I 
think it will be more effective than all pink. I'll 
send it to you to see when it's done. 

I am sorry to say that Wolf's appetite has not 
fallen off ! I'd love to say that he grieved over 
your departure, but, being a naturally truthful 
woman, I can't do it. He sniffed at your chair 
at the dining-table, gave a grunt, and— asked for 
a bone ! 

Phenny carried me out to the East terrace last 
night, to see your coloured hills. It really was 
superb. Your king-hill had the loveliest dark 
violet mantle, and, when he put his diadem on, he 
looked grand. 

The flower on the mysterious bush is not quite 
out. It is a mauvy colour. Duval calls it some- 
thing which we can't find in the dictionary. His 
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idea of the spelling was certainly vague, so that 
may account for it 1 

A box of new books came this morning; how I 
wish you were here, dear child. 

Oh, I miss you more than I can say. Phenny's 
quite offended, says I look dismal! Now, I ask 
you, why shouldn't I look dismal if I want to? 
That's the worst of being "a cheerful person," 
when one does growl every one scolds one ! 

I had a letter from the Marquise this morning; 
she asks whether she may bring her daughter's 
fiance and his mother and father over to see us. 
This simple request takes up three sides of a sheet 
of paper — no wonder I can never write French 
correctly — I should have put it as I've put it to 
you, and that would have been rude. Oh, la, la 1 
what a lot of wasted energy I 

It is warm, but not hot, just nice. 

Don't get lines under your eyes, dearie, nothing 
is worth it. 

Ora, can't you come back to me? If you feel 
you can, you will, won't you? I don't want to 
make life any harder for you, but — oh! isn't exist- 
ence a muddle? The fable of the frogs over again. 

God bless you, dear, 
Our love, 
"The Couch-fiend." 

That's Phenny's latest! 
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Letter from Miss Deborah Lloyd to Mrs. 

Stephen Warren. 

June 28, 191 1. 

I tried to write yesterday, Camille dear, but was 
hurried from one thing to another, and hadn't a 
moment to myself. 

In the morning I had to help Mimi choose hats. 
She started out with the intention of buying one, 
and she ended by buying five/ They really were 
tempting. I succumbed myself to a ravishing 
arrangement of tulle and one rose — such a rose 1 

Then she had people to lunch. An odious old 
Russian with a flop in one eye, who has done some- 
thing wonderful — I'm not quite clear what. A 
French painter with a Mission, which, as far as I 
can gather, is to make one's brain feel like wet 
cotton-wool! He boomed "Line, Line, Line" at 
one till, to be contrary, I began to feel all bulges. 
A meek little Swedish poet, who, apparently, was 
conceiving a poem to my eyes all through lunch, 
for whenever I spoke to him he started, blushed, 
and seemed to come back to earth. A charming 
American couple who add up forty-four between 
them. He is a most wonderful pianist, and com- 
poses heavenly things. She is as pretty as a dream. 
They are poor (so refreshing!), but I should 
think the future is bright for them with his tal 
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Th« last were two English — well, girls for want 
of a word to describe them. They said "Nol" 
"Really!" "Fancy!" "How wonderful!" in turns, 
and they made us all write our names on the menu 
as a memento. Don't you hate people who col- 
lect things? Later in the afternoon we went to 
Mrs. Carrick-Folston's "last reception of the sea- 
son." You know her name, of course. You never 
saw anything life the C. — F. hotel ! Riches simply 
yelling at you. I can't stand the woman (I had 
met her before) , but Mimi had to go. She intro- 
duced me to every one as "Miss Deborah Lloyd, 
the poetess" ! t And labelled every one who has 
ever "done" anything. 

In the evening we went to the theatre. 

It was splendid. How wonderfully the French 
act. 

A man went with us, an old friend of Mimi's, 
who is over here for a few weeks. His name is 
Jack Carrington, and he is rather nice, with a very 
keen sense of humour. 

I was so tired last night I could hardly undress. 
A life of gaiety doesn't suit me. Mimi simply 
adores a full day, and she looks as fresh as a rose 
at the end of it. 

I heard from Mrs. Beaseley this morning. Poor 
dear, she is having a bad time of it. Kitty is no 
better, and the doctors fear all sorts of com- 
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plications. I am sorry for poor old Beazles. 

I wish I hadn't let my flat. I should go back to 
London for a time. I simply loathe hotels, and, 
besides, Agnes would get hysterical with horror if 
I went to one alone ! 

Your letter made me feel horribly homesick. 
What a lovely, peaceful life you are leading down 
there. Yes, dear, when I can come back I will tell 
you. I long to come now at once. Bother con- 
science ! 

Next time I travel in France Stephen must lend 
me his apparatus for fixing the window, as I 
mayn't be so lucky another time as to have the 
carriage to myself. 

I love the idea of the two coloured roses to 
your Eros. Thank you, dear, for promising me a 
sight of it. 

Give my love to my king-hill, how I long to see 
him again. 

Please give me a full description of the fiance, 
when he is brought over to see you. I hope his 
cold has disappeared! "Bademoiselle Barthe" was 
hopeful about it. 

The weather is simply divine, I wonder how 
long it is going to last. There's a nice wide bal- 
cony to this flat, and at night it is deliriously cool 
out there. This afternoon we're going to see some 
pictures. A private show. Futurists they call 
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themselves (the artists, I mean), and every one 
says they are screamingly funny. In the autumn 
they are going to have a public exhibition. 

r Au revolt, 

[four loving, loving 

Ora. 



CHAPTER XIII 

THERE is nothing like physical fatigue for 
lulling mental disturbance. 

Mrs. Benson lived in a whirlwind of gaiety, and 
night after night Ora went to bed thoroughly 
tired out, and slept soundly until a late hour in 
the morning. 

She had hardly time for thinking, which was 
just as well : brooding over sorrow is apt to make 
for morbidity. 

At the end of a fortnight she was firmly con- 
vinced that she was no longer unhappy. She was 
numb. She could think of Stephen without that 
uncomfortable tightening of the throat and beat- 
ing of the pulses which are love's signals of 
obsession. 

She overlooked the fact that Stephen was nearly 
always in her thoughts in one way or another. In 
fact she was utterly unconscious of it. If she 
heard a man laugh the thought would swiftly 
through her mind : "Not such a nice laugh as his!" 

Mrs. Benson remarked one day on a friend's 
blue eyes. Quick as lightning came the thouj 
"I know bluer!" 
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The tone of a voice, the movement of a head, a 
stranger's walk — each and all would bring a little, 
sudden, half-vague memory. 

Hitherto in her life she had always considered 
her problems when she went to bed, and, because 
now she slept without effort, she was content. 

She wrote to Camille every few days, gay letters 
of description of all her doing. She never re- 
ferred to the past, she was shy of putting her 
innermost feelings on paper. She wrote a little 
half-comic poem to Wolf, and sent it with her kind 
regards, "for I know he would think 'love' a lib- 
erty I" she added. 

Camille, reading these letters in the quiet of her 
room, wondered. Ora's frame of mind puzzled 
her. She gave the letters to Stephen to read, and 
avoided watching him while he did so. He rarely 
made any comment, but she knew that he also was 
puzzled. 

"I wish he could have a round of breathless 
gaiety also I" Camille thought sadly. "Then he 
too might forget a little. ,, For she knew that he 
had not forgotten. By mutual consent they did 
not talk on the subject, but to Camille's loving 
eyes there were many signs and tokens impossible 
of mistake. 

He was restless, and preferred to be always 
working at something that required an immense 
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amount of energy. If, by any chance, he picked 
up a book, she would notice that his attention wan- 
dered. When he played cards with her he was 
careless, and made the most absurd mistakes, 
which resulted in C ami He winning a large number 
of sous. She saw him once reading Ora's verses 
with a hungry look in his eyes. 

Yet with all this, he was exactly the same as he 
had always been in his treatment of his wife. 
There was complete sympathy and understanding 
between them, and his love for her was just as 
deep and strong as ever it was. Even the little 
silly things they said to each other did not change 
— nothing ever could change between those two. 
C a mi lie knew that, she had never feared a break- 
ing of the smallest tie. 

But she herself felt Ora's departure more than 
she would once have thought it possible. She had 
been married for eight years, and hitherto she had 
never needed any one else but her husband. She 
had, in the old days, before her accident, a large 
number of friends, but no special "crony." The 
intimate friends of her girlhood had belonged 
only to that period, and they had dropped out of 
her life as, nearly always, the friends of our youth 
do. We develop other thoughts, other interests, 
and, though we keep a vague and tender affection 
for the "churns' 9 of the old days, we find that they 
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cannot be quite what they were to us — we require 
something more, something deeper. There is 
evolution in friendships as there is in. everything 
else. 

It had been so with Camille, and, after marry- 
ing, she had somehow never become very intimate 
with any woman. 

There was only one remaining from the old 
days, and she had married, too, and a year ago 
had lost her husband. When they met they were 
just the same close friends as ever, but this was 
not often, as Camille seldom went to London now. 

Ora had come into her life like a ray of light. 
The moment she saw her she took an instant liking 
to her, and soon this developed into a deep, abid- 
ing love. The cousins had talked together on the 
most intimate subjects, their tastes and feelings 
were extraordinarily en rapport. Camille missed 
Ora more than she cared to acknowledge. 

There was a little sad expression on her face 
sometimes which Stephen noticed, and interpreted 
correctly. He would have given a great deal to 
dispel it, and still more for it never to have been 
there. He blamed himself terribly. He made 
biting remarks to himself about his brutality. 

"All your hateful want of self-control 1" he 
scolded. "If you'd kept your feelings to yourself 
this would never have happened. Ora would have 
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been here still, and die angel would have been 
happy. Bah I Silly, feeble, weak-kneed idiot I" 

All of which was very clear-sighted, but could 
not alter the present position. 

Then Camille had one of her attacks of pain. 
It was not a "bad' 9 day, but for Stephen was even 
more terrible, because on the "bad" days he was 
able to relieve the pain for her, and she soon lost 
consciousness, and slept for hours. 

Nothing would induce her to have morphia 
when she could bear the pain without, and there 
was nothing to do but sit by her side and agonize 
with her, wipe her poor damp face from time to 
time, and insist on her swallowing a little brandy 
occasionally. 

The pain lasted the whole day, and only at nine 
at night did her tightened mouth relax. She gave 
a deep sigh of relief, then drank the soup Stephen 
brought her, and soon dropped off into an 
exhausted sleep. 

The next morning Stephen crept into her room 
to see her, expecting to find her cheerful and well, 
as she always was after one of her attacks. 

She was awake and held out her hand to 
him. 

He bent and kissed her, and was surprised to 
meet lack-lustre eyes. 

"What's up, Sweetness?" he asked anxiously. 
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"I don't know. I feel an absolute worm, 
Phenny." 

"No pain?" he cried, in a fright. 

She shook her head. 

u No, not a scrap. I feel only like a washed- 
out rag. I can't think what's the matter with me. 
I usually feel all right after one of those horrid 
days. I'm awfully sorry, boofs boy, but I feel I 
can't move." 

"I shall telephone for the doctor," said Stephen. 

"Nonsense! Don't be so silly! I merely feel 
lazy. I shall probably feel better later on. Ring 
for my coffee, will/ you ? I shall see how I feel 
after that I didn't have much food yes- 
terday." 

When her breakfast-tray appeared Stephen sat 
by her side and poured out her coffee for her, and 
buttered her rolls. He watched her languid efforts 
to eat, and became very uneasy. 

This was so unlike Camille, her naturally per- 
fect health was broken only by the days of pain, 
she never had headaches, or indigestion, or any of 
the small ills that flesh is heir to, and after her 
attacks she had never failed in her quick recovery. 

He said nothing, but told her to rest quietly; 
and, when he left her room, he telephoned to 
Marseilles and asked the doctor to come, saying 
that he would send the motor for him. He 
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directed Tessier to start at once, then dressed 
quickly. 

When he went back to Camille, he found her 
lying still, with a little worried frown on her 
forehead. 

"Aren't I a little fool?" was her greeting. "I 
tried to get up just now, but Marie insisted on my 
staying here." 

Marie whispered to Stephen. 

"Marie says you nearly fainted," ejaculated 
Stephen, looking hopelessly bothered. 

Camille nodded. 

"Like an idiot!" she said crossly. "I felt all 
jiggley and queer, and things danced about in 
front of me. I can't understand it. The pain 
wasn't any worse than usual, and I slept like a top. 
I hope to goodness I'm not going to be a nuisance, 
Phenny! I've stood the bouts of pain hitherto 
because I've always felt thoroughly fit after them, 
but if I'm going on like this the next day I shall 
make a fuss ! Really, it's too bad. I wanted to 
get on with the miniature." 

"My dear, don't agitate yourself. You'll prob- 
ably be all right by this evening." 

"But what's the reason for it?" she pro- 
tested. < * ,l? 

"How can one tell? Have you a headache ?" 

"Headache!" scoffed Camille. "When do I 
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ever have a headache ? No, I've nothing/ I just 
feel as I imagine people feel after a long go of 
influenza. Something like I felt the first time I 
got up after the long long weeks that followed the 
accident I feel as if my muscles were turned to 
pulp, and my blood to water. 9 ' 

When the doctor came, he examined her care- 
fully. 

"Nothing the matter, is there, Monsieur?" said 
Camille. "I'm not sickening for anything, am I ?" 

"No." The doctor looked puzzled. "There is 
nothing but weakness. You must certainly not 
exert yourself. I advise a few days in bed." 

Camille made a grimace. 

"I will write you a prescription for a tonic," he 
went on. "Probably the heat exhausted you." 

"But that is over ! It is lovely weather now." 

"Yes. But still you may have felt it, and now 
the pain exhausted you more than usual. We'll 
see what the tonic will do." 

Downstairs he talked to Stephen privately. 

"I can't understand it," he said thoughtfully. 
"You say that this pain does not leave her like 
this as a rule? Has anything happened to upset 
her? Sometimes worry will bring on this extreme 
weakness." 

Stephen looked wretched. 

"I don't know," he said quietly. "Her cousin, 
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of whom she was very fond, left the other day. I 
think that was a disappointment." 

"A pity, a great pity. You see she is living 
entirely on her vitality, on her nervous power. 
That helps her to bear the pain when it comes. 
Sap that power and you get this result — exhaust- 
ion. I expect that she has been worrying herself. 
A thousand pities her cousin could not have stayed. 
Every woman needs another woman near her. 
We men — the best of us — are not perfect. Well, 
well, we'll see how she goes on. Have this made 
up at once. Your man can get it in Marseilles 
when he takes me back. Keep her amused, don't 
let her brood. I will look in again to-morrow if 
you wish." 

"I certainly do wish, Monsieur. I will send the 
car for you if you will tell me the hour." 

"I am very much obliged. As you know, I have 
only a carriage, and that would take too long. 
About eleven would suit me. Thank you. 
Good-bye." 

\ Stephen sighed profoundly when he was alone, 
and said a few other things about himself. So 
this was the result of his abominable behaviour — 
Camille was ill for the first time. He was utterly 
wretched. How he wished that he could undo 
everything. 

He went back to the bedroom, and was chaffed 
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by Camille in a languid way for his long face. 

"The doctor's probably right, Phenny. It is 
very likely that heat which did for me without my 
realizing it. Then the pain came and put the 
finishing touch. She be a good dirl and take her 
meddy regularly," she ended coherently. 

"If she doesn't, he whip her!" was Stephen's 
answer. 

"Yes, he whip her 'ardl But she means to get 
a well, strong dirl to-morrow. She 'ates being a 
bad, wicked, troublesome inva." 

By the last word Mrs. Warren possibly meant 
to convey "invalid." But this is only a suggestion. 
Stephen needed no interpreter. 



« i 
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CHAPTER XlVi 

BUT, though Camille took her "meddy" regu- 
larly, she did not gain strength. She insisted 
on getting up the next morning, and Marie, when 
she went to fetch Stephen, wept over her mistress's 
extreme weakness. She need not have gone to 
Stephen, as Wolf, as usual, was the messenger, but 
she felt that she must consult him. 

"I can't think what it is, Monsieur," she said, 
sniffing. "Madame has never been like this, never, 
never, never. She is almost too weak to lift her 
arms. She let me p-p-powder her face for her, 
and she always does that herself." 

She sobbed and wiped her eyes. 

Wolf howled loudly. He had been miserable 
for two days sitting in C a mi lie's room, and eating 
only when she asked him to. Now, when he had 
come with great excitement to fetch his master for 
the transport of the beloved to the drawing-room, 
the man-of-the-strong-arm delayed and the usually 
cheerful Marie wept. So there was nothing for 
him to do but howl in sympathy. 

"All right, old chap, I'm coming," comforted 

149 
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Stephen. Then he patted Marie's shoulder. 
"Cheer up, Marie. You mustn't let Madame see 
that you've been crying. We'll see what to-day 
does. Perhaps, once she's downstairs, she may 
get better. The doctor will be here soon, Tessier 
went half an hour ago. Now I must go, or she 
will be wondering why I don't appear." 

But Stephen, though he tried to comfort Marie, 
was very uneasy. The night before he had slept 
with the door open between his room and 
Camille's, and though she had slept well the first 
part of the night, in the early dawn she had been 
restless, and had murmured and sighed in her 
sleep. She mentioned Ora's name several times, 
and once had cried out joyfully: "Oh, Ora, I am 
glad you've come back." Stephen's heart had 
ached. He had gone into the next room and sat 
by the bed, taken her hand in his, and stroked it 
gendy. A little contented smile had come on her 
face, and she had become less restless, but the 
moment he had ceased the soothing motion, her 
mouth drooped at the corners, and she sighed. 

The doctor found no improvement, and scolded 
her gently for having left her bed. 

"You can't make yourself strong by force, 
Madame !" he expostulated. "The best way is to 
take it easy, not exert yourself in the least, and 
take nourishing food. If you keep quiet for a 
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few days your strength will come back, but the 
more you do the longer it will take." 

"All right," said Camille resignedly. '"I'll be 
good and stay in bed to-morrow. I thought that 
perhaps coming downstairs would make me all 
right. If you only knew how I hated staying in 
bed!" 

"I know, I know ! — every one does. But you 
see one must do hateful things sometimes for one's 
ultimate good." 

When Stephen went out to the motor with him 
there was a quick, low-voiced conversation. 

"Pulse is fifty, circulation very sluggish. You 
must rouse her somehow. Can't you get some one 
she likes to come and stay?" 

Stephen sighed. 

"I'll think," he answered. 

"Don't tell her. Arrange a surprise if you can. 
A pleasant shock is what she wants." 

He got into the car and was whirled off, and 
Stephen sighed again. 

In the afternoon Camille said she would like a 
game of cards, and Stephen put down the book he 
was reading to her and joyfully prepared her 
shelf-table. 

She played one hand with something of her old 
interest and brightness. Then, for no reason at 
all, she suddenly began to cry weakly. 
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Stephen felt desperate. 

"I'm an ass!" she sobbed. "Don't take any 
n-n-notice of me !" 

Stephen laid his head down by hers, and felt 
that he would like to cry himself. 

Soon the tears ceased to fall, and she dabbed 
her eyes angrily, and abused herself heartily, con- 
tradicted by Stephen, who would by no means 
agree with the exaggerated terms of self- 
reproach. 

Ten minutes after this she fell asleep, and 
Stephen called Marie to sit in the room, and went 
upstairs to his small study, where he sat down to 
his desk, and began a letter to Ora, without any 
hesitation. 

He told her about C a mi lie's day of pain and 
the subsequent weakness, told her exactly what the 
doctor had said, and then described the restless 
hour of the dawn, and Camillas uneasy mut- 
terings. 

Then he wrote more slowly, and found some 
difficulty in choosing his words. 

"Can you come back, Ora? I know that it is a 
lot to ask, but, for Camille's sake, will you think 
over it? 

"I know she misses you more than she will say 
— more than she knows. If you will come I can 
give you a promise. / will be good. It was all my 
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fault, you got into my blood, and I became crazy. 
But if you will only come back I think I am strong 
enough to keep my promise — as that is what you 
wish. 

"Of course I can see it from your point of view. 
You are a girl, and I have no right to spoil your 
life. 

"I think you have forgotten that madness a 
little, it has been rushed out of you by your whirl 
of gaiety. Keep the f orgetfulness, dear, and look 
upon me only as a very loving friend — as I always 
intend to be. 

"I can't have Camille suffer. I would rather, a 
thousand times, suffer myself. Let me suffer then, 
and come back to be stiff and even horrid to me, 
but nice to her. I know you love her. Well, 
anyway, let us try if your coming will not rouse 
her : the doctor says it will. 

"If you consent, will you wire me to-morrow? 
I will tell the servants to give me the telegram pri- 
vately. Then you had better come by the night 
train, and I will meet you in the morning at Mar- 
seilles. Like that Camille can get the surprise in 
the morning— you can just walk into her room. 
Take a sleeping-berth, and please charge all your 
expense to us, or / shall be of ended. 

"I am writing all this as if you had decided to 
come, but you may not so decide. If you don't, 
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please remember that I shall understand, and shall 
not blame you for one instant. 

"Marie has just come up to say that she is 
awake, I must go down. She's so white, Ora, and 
has blade smudges under her eyes. And of 
course she is fearfully apologetic about 'being a 
nuisance 9 1 

"Au revolt, 

"Stephen." 

When this letter was brought to Ora, her heart 
gave a great throb, and she held it in her hand 
for some minutes before she opened it. 

When she read the first few lines she uttered a 
little cry and her face became rather white. 

C a mi He was ill ! Camille, who was always so 
cheerful, except when she had a day of pain. How 
difficult to imagine. 

But as she read on she clutched the sheets of 
paper in her hands and sobbed. 

"It's my fault I" she thought miserably. "How 
could I go away and cause her pain. I am a 
selfish beast !" 

When she had finished, she gathered up the 
sheets hastily and sprang out of bed. 

She put the letter in her jewel-case and locked 
it. Then she rang the bell. 

"Will you ask Madame if I can see her? 9 ' she 
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said to the maid, and soon Mrs. Benson appeared, 
looking like a fairy in an up-to-date wrapper of 
pink muslin and lace. 

"Mimi, dear," cried Ora, "I am awfully sorry, 
but I must leave you to-night.' 9 

"Leave us I Why?" MimPs eyes were round 
with surprise. 

"My cousin C ami lie is ill. Stephen has written 
to me. It appears she grieved over my going, and 
the doctor says that she must be roused. I am 
more upset than I can say. I knew she was awfully 
fond of me, but I had no idea that — that — Oh, 
Mimi, I must go, my dear. I hate leaving you like 
this, but Camille's health is first. If you knew her 
you would realize what I feel." 

"Yes, my child, I see. Naturally you wish to 
do all you can for her as she has such a bad time 
of it. But, I thought that, apart from her hip, she 
was so strong?" 

"So she is as a rule. That's why Stephen is so 
worried. It appears that she had one of her days 
of pain, then, the next day, instead of being her 
old cheerful self, she was weak and exhausted. 
The doctor asked Stephen if she had had anything 
to grieve her, and Stephen knew that it was my 
departure. Then she passed a restless night, and 
Stephen heard her crying out for me in her sleep. 
I must go, Mimi. The doctor says that it's her 
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vitality that is ebbing, and it's her vitality that 
keeps her up always." 

"Yes, yes. Of course you must go," said Mrs. 
Benson kindly. "You want to go by the night 
train ? Well, Green can pack for you, and I can 
drive up to the station with you this morning to 
see about a place. You'll have a berth, of course? 91 

"Yes. The train leaves about nine to-night. 
Stephen will bring the motor to Marseilles to meet 
me to-morrow morning." 

She dressed quickly, and then gave instructions 
to Mrs. Benson's English maid about packing. 

On the way to the Gare de Lyon she stopped 
at a post office and sent a telegram to Stephen. 

"Of course I am coming. Meet me Marseilles 

B.40." 

When she engaged her sleeping-berth she said 
to the official — 

"You won't put any one else in my carriage if 
you can help it, will you ?" 

And at the same time her closed hand went 
across the counter. 

Strangely enough his hand went across the 
counter too, and met hers ! 

After this mysterious proceeding he answered 
cheerfully — 

"I don't think you need fear, Madame, there 
are not many passengers at this time of year. In 
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any case I will put no one with you unless it is 
absolutely necessary." 

"Thank you very much. Good-morning." 

"Good-morning, Madame." 

Evidently the official did not find it necessary to 
put any one in her carriage, for when she arrived 
at the station that night, she found that she was 
to be alone, and was very content. 

Mr. and Mrs. Benson had, much to Mimi's dis- 
tress, been bound to go to a dinner-party. 

"If it had been anything else, dear, I would 
have chucked it," said the lady elegantly. "But it 
would upset the whole table, and I know from 
bitter experience what that means to a hostess. 
She says she can manage to get a woman to take 
your place, but the telephone wire positively 
buzzed with agony when I suggested her letting 
us off." 

"Of course. Don't be silly, Mimi I Naturally 
you can't upset the whole party. I can do quite 
well with Green." 

So at eight o'clock she had bidden a fond good- 
bye to an agitated Mimi in citron satin, and got 
into a motor with Green. She had had a very 
dainty, solitary dinner while her host and hostess 
were dressing. 

She did not sleep much during the night. It 
was some time since she had been in a wagon-lit, 
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and all the many jingling noises got on her nerves. 
There is always something in a railway carriage 
that does not fit. It is the glass over the light 
which rattles maddeningly, or one of the windows, 
or the ventilator. Then there is the tassel of the 
light-shade which taps, until, with gymnastic agil- 
ity, one has climbed up and arranged it satis- 
factorily. 

Ora got up six times to attend to various worry- 
ing things. Then she slept fitfully, waking at 
every stop. 

At seven she rose, had some coffee and rolls, 
and went through the uncomfortable process of 
washing with inadequate means. 

She dressed carefully, studying herself in the 
glass as she put in every hairpin. 

She found herself humming a little tune, and 
her pulses were beating quickly. 

She hung out of the window as the train entered 
Marseilles station, and a lovely colour rushed to 
her face as she saw Stephen standing on the 
pflatform. 

He was at the door as she got out, and took 
her dressing-case from her. 

44 How is she?" she asked quickly. 

"Just the same. She did not get up yesterday. 
She was asleep when I left. I told Marie to say 
I'd gone for a spin in the motor if she 
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asked for me. It was good of you to come, 
Ora." 

"Nonsense I Just as if I should not come. ,f 

She avoided his eyes, and looked about for her 
luggage. 

"I've arranged for the trunks to come by cart. 
Tessfer will see after them." 

"Oh, bonjour, Tessier, I didn't see you. Then 
how will you get back?" 

"I will come in the cart, Mademoiselle. Mon- 
sieur is anxious to get back to Madame quickly." 

They whirled off in a cloud of dust. 

Once out of the town they spun along the coun- 
try roads at a fast pace. 

Ora asked breathless questions about Camille, 
and Stephen answered soberly. He looked graver 
and older, Ora thought, and her heart yearned to 
him. She longed to take his head in her arms and 
stroke it. She felt maternal and affectionate. 
And, because she could not for the moment imag- 
ine herself kissing him passionately, she comforted 
herself with the thought — not realizing that 
maternal love is nearer akin to passion than is 
usually dreamed of. 



CHAPTER XVj 

WOLF was waiting at the gate for them. He 
was perfectly aware that his master had 
gone out in the motor, and such an unusual pro- 
ceeding had roused his curiosity. Why had 
Stephen gone out so early in the morning? He 
sat down by the gate and waited. He was getting 
very uneasy — he could not wait much longer, as it 
was he ought to be lying outside his beloved mis- 
tress's door ready to fetch the strong man to carry 
her downstairs. He hoped sincerely that it would 
be all right to-day. Yesterday he had spent by 
her bed. The day before that had been satis- 
factory, but it had succeeded two terrible days of 
bedroom. 

His eyes were open and steadfastly gazing up 
the road. 

At last he heard a buzz, and sprang to his feet. 
He saw the cloud of dust, and wagged his tail. 
He drew to one side, and, as the car turned in at 
the gate, he barked loudly to attract attention. 

Stephen drew up. 

"Here's Wolf I" he said smiling. "He has been 
waiting here, I expect, ever since I left. He was 
very worried at my going. Jump in, old chap." 

160 
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He opened the door, and Wolf sprang in. Then 
he saw Ora. 

Who can possibly explain the dog-mind? Did 
he know that Ora had come to try and make his 
beloved well? Impossible to say. But the fact 
remained that he was far more cordial to her than 
he had ever been. He gave his joy-whine, put 
his feet on the seat and licked her chin, and finally 
'offered a dusty paw, which Ora shook heartily. 
She was intensely flattered. 

A sensible person ought never to be flattered by 
anything a human being says, people are so often 
hypocrites, but an animal is never insincere unless 
it is very hungry — then it is but natural to fawn 
on the enemy. 

They drove slowly up to the house. 

"Come up the backstairs," whispered Stephen 
excitedly. "I don't want her to hear you until you 
go into the room." 

Ora took off her hat and dust-coat in the hall, 
and arranged her hair before the glass there. 
Then she walked through to the back premises, 
and was welcomed with smiles by the servants. 

Marie was there, and had a tray in her hands. 

"Madame has only just asked for her coffee," 
she said. "I was getting quite anxious." 

"She slept badly," answered Stephen. "I saw 
that she was sleeping soundly this morning." 
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"Let me take the tray!" cried Ora. 

"Good idea ! Run along." 

Ora seized the tray, and made her way up the 
back staircase, followed by Stephen and Marie. 

She knocked at Camille's door, and entered 
with the tray. 

Camille's head was turned away, and she 
moved it languidly as Ora went up to the bed. 

Then she gave a loud and joyful cry, and held 
out her arms. 

Ora put the tray hurriedly on the floor, and the 
two women were locked in each other's arms. 

Neither was dry-eyed when Stephen at last 
entered the room. Camille looked up at him and 
smiled. 

"Oh, Scallywag!" she cried happily. "If it 
were possible to love you more I'd do so now — I 
know it's all your idea." 

Stephen bent and kissed her lovingly. 

"Are you pleased?" he asked chaffingly. 

"Pleased! Why, I'm bursting with pleasedness ! 
Oh, how perfectly angelic every one is. . . . 
You've come to stay, Ora?" she added anxiously. 

"Of course. As long as you need me i shall sta 
— I promise." 

Marie entered with a large tray. Wolf fol 
lowed. 

"Mademoiselle must want something to eat," 
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she remarked, her face beaming. "And Monsieur 
had his coffee before eight. I've brought enough 
for all." 

"Hurrah 1" cried Stephen and drew a table to 
the bedside. 

"Fm so hungry 1" said Camille. 

They propped her up with pillows and she ate 
two rolls, much to Stephen's joy. 

All three chattered like magpies, and Camille 
laughed again and again at some of Ora's descrip- 
tions of her doings in Paris. And each time she 
laughed Wolf whined happily. 

Stephen felt thoroughly content with the result 
of his experiment, his wife looked better already. 
There was colour in her face, and her eyes were 
brighter. 

"I want to get up!" she said after she had 
finished her breakfast. 

"You must wait till the doctor comes. He'll be 
here in a little more than an hour. He's driving 
over to-day, as Tessier wasn't here to go for him." 

"Why should I wait?" asked Camille with 
mock anger. "I feel much better. I slept so late, 
it has done me good. Then Ora's coming has 
cheered me up. I've come to the conclusion, 
Phenny,that I had the modern complaint— nerves ! 
You ought to have smacked me instead of being 
lamblike, as you were. Ora, I was really disgrace- 
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ful, I have been upsetting the whole household, 
and Phenny has had a face two yards long. I need 
some one severe." 

"Pooh ! No, my dear, it wasn't all nerves— you 
were awfully weak. I promised the doctor that 
you should stay in bed till he came. If he thinks 
you are better he will allow you to get up." 

Camille made a grimace, but resigned herself. 

However, when the doctor came, he consented 
to her rising. 

Downstairs he said to Stephen — 

"It has succeeded even better than I had hoped. 
The pulse is now sixty and beating strongly. I 
trust that in a day or two she will be quite herself 
again." 

"It was very odd," said Stephen thoughtfully. 
"How can one account for it? She herself says 
it was nerves, but she has never suffered from 
nerves in her life, even at the worst stage of her 
illness." 

"People don't understand. They talk far too 
much about nerves, as if it were a kind of disease 
which suddenly appeared. Everything is nerves. 
The nerve-centre is very sensitive, and is affected 
by all ills. Of course it was nerves, but some- 
thing caused it. Your wife's vitality is all needed 
to support the attacks of severe pain; she sud- 
denly calls upon it to support her in mental worry, 
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and it is not sufficient. That is all. If she were 
not as happy and contented as she is you would 
find that her strength would gradually fail. Any 
great grief would probably kill her in time." 

"I pray that may not come," said Stephen 
solemnly. 

"I sincerely hope not. Keep her happy and she 
will remain well. I don't think you will need me 
to-morrow. I will come the day after." 

"Very well. I will send the car for you, as 
usual." 

The next day Stephen and Ora were anxious, as 
the thermometer suddenly mounted, and it was 
very hot. But Camille did not seem to mind it 

She was not quite strong yet, but was intensely 
cheerful, and ate well. Her face had lost the 
white, drawn look, and to Marie's joy she again 
took an interest in the difficult process of dressing. 

Wolf, naturally, was quite happy again, and 
heaved a deep sigh of satisfaction when she was 
installed in the drawing-room. 

She avoided the subject of Stephen when she 
was talking to Ora. She guessed that he had 
entered into some agreement with the girl, but was 
too tactful to refer to his letter. She saw that he 
kept a firm hand on himself, he was to all intents 
and purposes quite natural and easy, but Camille, 
who knew him so well, could see that he was 
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merely circumspect He never touched Ora if he 
could avoid doing so, and he strove in every way 
to treat her as a good friend. 

In the morning they used to swim in the lake, 
going down from the house in mackintoshes, and 
diving in from the landing-stage. The temptation 
was great for him to take her hand as they toiled 
back up the steep steps, but he never succumbed to 
it. 

He knew himself, and he was sure that, if he 
held her hand, all his resolutions .would fade as 
though they had never been. 

Ora wondered a little, and, womanlike, rather 
resented his coldness. Most womeft like an 
honourable man to be dishonourable for her 
sakel 

That his promise to her was the result of her 
own action she ignored, and in her unreasonable 
mind called him fickle. Not that she wanted him 
to make love to her, she would have repudiated 
the suggestion with indignation, but she wanted 
him to give some sign that he had not put her com- 
pletely out of his heart. 

Every woman who is in the least attractive is a 
mass of contradictions. "I want to be virtuous," 
she says, then feels injured because she is not 
tempted. 

"I promise never to kiss you again," says the 
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man, and the woman admires his strength, and — 
promptly uses all her art to make him break his 
promise. Of course this is done unconsciously, 
the mind of the average woman is rarely dishon- 
ourable, but her heart is often a rebel and refuses 
to conform to hard and fast rules of right and 
wrong. 

This is why so many philosophers have failed in 
their studies of the sex. A man can easily be a 
saint or a villain, a woman is seldom one or the 
other, but a mysteriously blended combination of 
the two. 

Ora had firmly made up her mind to accept 
Stephen as a friend, and never by word or sign to 
show that she remembered he had been anything 
else. She was grateful to him for his promise, 
and fully intended to help him to keep it All the 
same, without expressing it even to herself, her 
heart resented his self-control, and ached for him 
to show her by some little word or touch that he 
was not merely the friend he pretended to be. If 
this word or touch had come she would in all prob- 
ability have scolded him. 

This trait runs in the female sex, from the high- 
est to the lowest— the factory girl will use all her 
wiles to tempt the coster, and, when he kisses her, 
will give him an indignant slap in the face. Lady 
Clara Vere de Vere brings more refined methods 
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to bear, and when the man succumbs, she draws 
away proudly, and says haughtily: "How dare 
you? What have I done that you should insult 
me?" 

This extraordinary trait runs all through na- 
ture. The female animal is just as indignant as 
her human sister when she has successfully 
charmed one of the opposite sex ! 

Ora Lloyd was determined to be platonic, and 
the fact remained that she put on her prettiest 
clothes, made little swift, graceful movements, and 
developed a low, tender note in her voice when 
she spoke to Stephen. 

Camille, lying on her couch, saw and under- 
stood everything. In a week she was quite 
strong again, and spoke of those few days of mis- 
ery as "the time when I was an idiot." 

The doctor had ceased to visit her, and Stephen 
was delighted. 

The occupants of Les Rockers led a very quiet 
life, but were thoroughly happy. 

The heat became terrific. 191 1 will always be 
remembered for its long weeks of abnormal tem- 
perature. July drew to a dose, and all nature 
was sweltering. The trees turned brown, the 
fields were cracked and parched* All Stephen's 
and the gardener's efforts could not prevent the 
lawn fading to a sickly green. 
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Camille left off painting because she could not 
keep her ivories dry. 

Every one got through the days somehow, and 
after sunset the house was opened up, and Camille 
was carried into the garden and sometimes down 
to the boat. On these nights they would remain 
on the lake till late. 

"It is terrible," panted Stephen one night. "If 
I'd known it was going to be like this I should 
have arranged to go to a cool place for the 
summer." 

"There is no cool place," sighed Camille lan- 
guidly. "They say every place in Europe is hot. 
In any case what difference does a few degrees 
make? I'd rather stifle in my own home than in 
some hotel." 

"I suppose it is always more or less hot in 
Provence?" said Ora. 

"Hot, yes, but not like this. It has always been 
pleasant, and at night we've always been cool ; the 
lake has seen to that. Now the thermometer falls 
only ten or twelve degrees at night. Just feel the 
water." 

"I don't want to feel it," said Ora. "I was in it 
half an hour ago." 

They bathed at night now, for even very early 
in the morning the sun was too hot. 

"If this goes on," sighed Camille, "I shall have 
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ice put round my bed I The moment I see 
that bed I want to hang out my tongue and pant ! 

"Wolf has taken up his quarters close to the 
refrigerator/ 9 smiled Stephen. 

"Sensible dog !" Cam ill e put her hand lovingly 
on the hairy head lying close to her. Wolf licked 
her hand. 

"All right, old boy, you shall have your swim 
toon. 

He barked. 

"You'd better be turning back, Phenny. We 
must get some sleep, and goodness knows one 
can't do it in the daytime." 



CHAPTER XVI 

THE heat was unbearable. The next day the 
thermometer marked ninety-six in the 
shade, and every one in the house felt the effects. 
Even Stephen, usually so active, was lymphatic. 
All three wore the least and lightest clothes pos- 
sible, and Camille, who had English ideas about 
the costumes of servants, told Alphonse that he 
might wear an alpaca jacket and no waistcoat. 
Marie also appeared in something cooler than her 
customary neat black. 

Cold meals were ordered, to the cook's delight, 
and Ora and Stephen quarrelled over the bath- 
room several times. Even Camille became some- 
what peevish at not being able to take baths when 
she would, and, though Stephen offered to carry 
her upstairs, she would not allow him to take the 
extra exertion. 

In the afternoon they played Khun Khan in a 
half-hearted way until the cards became too damp 
for use. 

"We can't go on like this," exclaimed Stephen, 
exasperated. "It's no use having a few sous worth 
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ordered a workman to come he would probably 
turn up next week! I'd better go and see to it 
now, I shall enjoy it, it's so beautifully cool down 
there. Would you like the fan a little more to the 
right?" 

"No, thanks. It's just right, isn't it, Ora?" 
"Yes, thanks. Thank goodness you had one ! 
I don't know how I should have existed with- 
out it." 

The buzz of the electric fan was a hot sound, 
but the result certainly tempered the heat as long 
as the fan was placed near enough to the perspir- 
ing human beings. 

"Like to come down and help me, Ora? It's 
nice and cool work once you can exert yourself 
sufficiently to move from that chair." 

"Oh!" said Ora lisdessly. "All right. I'll 
come." 

She got up slowly, and was out of line of the 
fan. 

"Gur-r!" she said, produced a handkerchief, 
and wiped her forehead. Stephen laughed. 

"How delightfully primitive we all get in this 
heat!" 

"How disgustingly primitive, you mean!" re- 
torted Ora. "I cannot imagine being 'ladylike' 
just now. Do you remember, Camille, the hero- 
ines in books who always look cool in hot weather? 
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One can't conceive of them ever mopping their 
faces, can one ?" 

"Brutes I" smiled Camille. "If I read of one 
of those superior people to-day I should do some- 
thing desperate I Go down to the cellar now, you 
two, and prepare it for my gracious presence. I 
think I shall go to sleep, and wake up hotter than 
ever." 

Stephen took the portable reading-lamp with 
him, and, when he arrived in the cellar, measured 
the wire. 

"Just long enough," he said thankfully, and 
proceded to fetch tools. 

Ora sat on a packing-case, and drew in deep 
breaths of the cool air. There were two small 
windows high up by the ceiling, which gave on to 
the terrace, under the verandah, on the east side 
of the house. 

The cellars had belonged to the ancient build- 
ing, and the walls were very thick, and of solid 
stone. The floors also were of great slabs of 
stone, delightfully cool to the feet. 

Ora kicked off her shoes and placed her stock- 
inged soles on a slab. 

"How lovely I" she breathed. 

Stephen, who was boring a hole through the 
wooden door jamb, laughed. 

"I told you that it would repay your trouble. 
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I say, could you manage to get this wire through 
the hole ? You're used to threading needles, I'm 
not.' 1 

"I Kate needles, 1 ' smiled Ora. "I never work. 
But I can do this, I think." 

She bent down and peered through the hole, 
then took the wire and coaxed it through to 
Stephen on the other side. 

"Got it! Thanks!' 1 

She went out into the passage to him. 

"How are you going to manage?" she asked. 
"The cord's too short to reach to the apparatus 
along there." 

"I know. I'm going to make a connection just 
here in the wall. I shall put a prise-courant here 
and the reading-lamp has the fork for fixing in it." 

She watched him fixing the wire along the wall, 
and was interested when he produced the small 
china arrangement for the connection. 

"How the Dickens I'm to fix this to the stone, 
I don't know," he exclaimed. "It's made for 
screws, and I certainly can't get screws into this 
solid mass." 

"Nails?" suggested Ora. 

"Break it to bits. . . . Urn." 

He thought for some moments, his finger on his 
chin. He solved the difficulty by gluing a latl 
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wood from ceiling to floor, and using that as a 
foundation for the screws. 

Ora watched him for some time, and admired 
the ability with which he arranged everything. 

"What a huge place it is down here," she said 
at last. "May I explore?" 

"If you like. There's nothing to see. This 
next one is the wine-cellar, that's locked. Then 
there's the coal-cellar. I should not explore that 
in a white wrapper if I were you ! Some of the 
others are full of old boxes and rubbish. I don't 
believe I know half of them myself, it's the old 
foundations untouched. Of course there's always 
the possibility of discovering hidden treasure 1" 
He ended laughingly, and Ora laughed too. 

"Of course you'll share it, if I find it, won't 
you?" 

"Rather! Half and half 1" 

She strolled off, humming a song about treas- 
ure-trove. 

She peeped into the coal-cellar, and wondered if 
she would ever be cold enough again to enjoy a 
fire. Then she opened another door, and laughed 
at the accumulation of rubbish — packing-cases, 
broken furniture, old flower-pots, and every imag- 
inable thing. 

"I never saw such a collection of derelicts!" 
she called out. "How children would love it." 
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She closed the great door on the muddle within, 
and opened another. 

"Empty!" she laughed. "How unthrilling! 
Fm going on to the bitter end — that treasure must 
be somewhere!" 

Stephen turned round and waved to her. 

She waved back, and turned the corner of the 
low, vault-like corridor. 

He worked on, whistling to himself/ 

He heard one or two doors open and shut, and 
smiled. "Curiosity!" he thought. "It's women 
who ought to be explorers. They love the un- 
known." 

He became absorbed in his work. 

At last he passed the wires of the reading-lamp 
through the china and brass fork, fixed them 
down, and inserted the two prongs in the receiver. 
A blaze of light came from the door. 

"Hurrah !" he cried exultingly. "Not bad for 
an amateur ! Ora, come here and see the results 
of my toil — Ora !" 

There was no answer. 

"Goose I" he thought, "still looking into empty 
cellars." 

He wiped his hands on a cloth, and walked 
along the stone passage whistling the Merry 
Widow waltz. 

"Oral" he called. 
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Several doors were open, and he peeped in. 

In one cellar were lying pieces of ancient wood 
with rusty nails attached, in another a pile of what 
looked like dusty lime, in another were two old, 
stained wooden boxes clamped with iron. Their 
lids stood open, and they were empty. In two 
more rooms there was nothing at all, only the four 
walls, cold and severe. 

"Eh?" exclaimed Stephen rather uneasily. 
Then he laughed. 

"Are you hiding, Ora?" he called. "Come on 
out. Tea will be ready, or rather iced drinks. 
... I say, I want you to see my grand light. 
. . . Ora, don't be silly, I shall get all messy in 
that box-room, and that's the only place where you 
can be — Little cat ! crept back when my back was 
turned, did you?" 

He stood at the door of the room piled with 
the heterogeneous collection of goods. 

"Come on, you infant I k We must go upstairs 
now." 

He listened carefully, his head bent forward, 
trying to catch the sound of breathing. 

Then suddenly the amused look faded from his 
face, and he dashed into the room. He could not 
explain to himself his anxiety, he knew only that a 
Queer, cold feeling had gripped his heart. 
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He pushed the cases and furniture about, peer- 
ing carefully in every corner. 

This cellar was lit, as were all the others, by 
windows high up under the stone ceiling. He 
could see well. Certainly Ora was not here. 
When he had looked under, in, or over everything 
in the room he stood still and thought, a frown 
on his forehead. 

He went out, and shut the door behind him. 

He peeped into the coal-cellar opposite, but 
there was no gleam of white in the blackness. 
Again he went along the passage, opening each 
door in turn. He even went over to the two old 
trunks and moved them with his foot. 

Then he heard Alphonse calling: 

"Monsieur ! Monsieur 1" 

He went back to the first cellar, a ray of light 
came from the door. 

"C'est bien, Monsieur!" admired Alphonse 
"Madame sera Jf 

"Alphonse," interrupted his master, "I can't 
find Mademoiselle." 

"Comment?" said Alphonse, "Was Made- 
moiselle here ? But " 

"Yes, she was here, watching me work.. SVi e 
went to explore the old cellars. Now she is not 
there." 

"But doubtless she has gone upstairs again- 
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came to tell Monsieur that the gouter is served. 11 

Relief rushed to Stephen's heart. 

"Of course! How stupid of me — I never 
thought of that." 

He went up the stone steps, and started whist- 
ling again. 

"I must wash," he cried at the door of the 
drawing-room. "I'm black. Is Ora here?" 

"No dear. Isn't she with you?" 

"She was. I expect she got tired of watching 
me potter, and came up again. I suppose she's 
in her room. I'll tell her as I pass." 

"Probably having another bath!" laughed 
Camille. "Tell her to hurry down or all the 
drinks will get hot again." 

"All right. I shan't be two minutes. The 
light down there is grand, ma cheref We'll be 
quite comfy to-morrow." 

"Splendid. Clever boy ! Hurry up, ducky ; I'm 
dying for drinks and sandwiches." 
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CHAPTER XVII 

IT was Half-past eight at night. All in Les 
Rochets was in wildest commotion. 

Ora had disappeared. 

From the moment when she had called out 
laughingly to Stephen from a cellar there was 
complete silence and mystery. 

In the drawing-room lay Camille on her couch, 
her face white and drawn. Marie sat with her, 
leaving now and then to find out if there were any 
news. 

Stephen had come to her at eight o'clock and 
insisted on her drinking a whisky and soda, and 
eating some sandwiches that had been made for 
the untouched afternoon repast. This she refused 
to do unless he did likewise, and he had stood 
there, filthy dirty from head to foot, and obedi- 
ently swallowed food and drink while she watched 
him. 

His erstwhile white drill suit was crumpled, and 
grimed with dust, and earth, and coal, his hands 
and face were like a labourer's, and uncertainty 
and anxiety had graven their unmistakable marks 
round his eyes and mouth. 

181 
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"She must be in the cellars !" cried Camille for 
the twentieth time. 

"Exactly. Logic says that, but where? That's 
the point." 

"Something must have fallen on her, and she's 
lying unconscious and hurt in some corner." 

Stephen winced. 

"That's what we feared. We have done four 
cellars now. Every bit of coal in the coal-cellar 
has been raked out, and I've got every single stick 
of rubbish out of another. Tessier has just 
finished moving a heap of lime from the floor of 
the third, and I myself dug out a lot of earth in 
another. Those are the only four which had any- 
thing in them that a cat even could hide in. 
Another, as I told you, has two empty trunks, 
and another has a quantity of laths of wood — 
we're going to start on this one now, though it's 
hopeless, one could see if any one were under 
them." 

"I wish you'd started on the cellars at once," 
sighed Camille, "you wasted such a lot of time 
with the garden and house." 

"But, my dear, don't forget that you haven't 
seen the cellars. I had. I was sure she was not 
there. I made certain she'd slipped upstairs when 
I was not looking — I still think so, for it is impos- 
sible to imagine that she's down there. . . , 
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However, we must finish examining every single 
corner. Then " 

He stopped and passed his hand over his face, 
adding a few more streaks of dirt to his counte- 
nance, 

Camille shut her eyes and shivered. Then she 
whispered tremblingly: 

"We must have the lake dragged." 

He nodded hopelessly, and turned to the door. 

"Take care of Madame, Marie," he said gently. 

Marie, red-eyed and careworn, nodded, and 
watched him go. Personally she was convinced 
that Mademoiselle was at the bottom of the lake; 
she had gone down to the cellars, and agreed with 
her master that there was no place for a cat to 
hide, much less a tall young lady. 

Stephen went down the stone steps and joined 
his domestics. 

Alphonse, the chauffeur, and the gardener were 
all in their shirt-sleeves, and were as dirty as their 
master. The cook and housemaid, with turned-up 
skirts, were lifting back into the cellar the collec- 
tion of old broken furniture, packing-cases at\d 
rubbish that had been placed in the passage. TVie 
one electric light by the coal-cellar was -a^SEr 
mented by several lamps and candles placed 
wooden cases. The atmosphere was stufty* a 
the perspiration poured off the workers. 
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Tessier, the chauffeur, spade in hand, came to- 
wards Stephen, mopping his face. 

"Every bit of lime is moved to the opposite 
corner, Monsieur," he said gloomily. 

Stephen went into the cellar and looked about 
him. It made him choke, as the lime and dust had 
mounted in clouds. 

He stared about him with haggard eyes — one 
more hope gone. 

"Bicn." 

He returned to the passage. 

"Now men, our last chance — This next cellar 
must be emptied of all this wood." 

"Yes, Monsieur," said Alphonse. His voice 
was hopeless. "We must do it, of course — but 
one can see at a glance that it's no use, it's all flat 
on the ground except those few bits against the 
wall." 

Stephen looked round him, while the gardener 
held a lamp high overhead. 

Suddenly his face flushed crimson, and he 
turned and grasped Alphonse's arm. 

"Do you notice — do you see?" he gasped. 

"What? What?" cried Tessier, and the gar- 
dener's hand shook so that the light wobbled, 
throwing weird rays and shadows up and down 
the walls. 

Stephen's finger pointed to the floor. 
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"Don't you see," he cried loudly. "All this 
wood is dusty — thick with dust — and those bits 
there are not. They've fallen face downwards 
from the wall, where those others are." 

"Yes, yes," shouted Alphonse excitedly, 

"But," said the cook soberly, from the doorway, 
where she had appeared on hearing the excited 
voices. "But Mademoiselle can't be there, it's 
quite flat. She probably tripped over the wood 
when she came in here and brought down those 
bits." 

Stephen's face fell. 

"Truel" he said dismally. "Never mind. I 
promised Madame we should empty every cellar, 
and we must. Here, Tessier, put a packing-case 
in this corner and put the lamp on it. We'll take 
out all the wood." 

Starting by the door, the four men began to 
move the boards and laths into the passage, fling- 
ing them on the ground. 

"Mind the nails," warned Stephen. "Some of 
it's covered with rusty nails." 

Gradually they worked their way across the 
floor. Stephen put down his hands and seized 
one of the boards that had evidently fallen from 
the wall. He lifted it, and then gave a loud cry, 
and the servants ran to him. 
1 "Quick! quick! There's a hole," he «- 



A 
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claimed. "Quick, men, move all these boards. 1 ' 

Four pairs of hands seized the boards and lifted 
themt and there, at their feet, yawned a square, 
dark cavity. Under the boards were the laths, 
and they could see where these had snapped off 
short with the pressure of a weight on them. 
Stephen flung himself down on his face, 

"The lamp 1" he cried 

He felt sick with terror — was this the hole of a 
well or what was it? If a well, then she might be 
dead, in all probability was. Tessier held the 
lamp down into the hole, and Stephen leant far 
over and peered in. 

"Thank Godl" he whispered. 

It was not a well. About ten or twelve feet 
below him he could see a white bundle lying on the 
ground. He turned to the gardener. 

"Run, Duval, and bring a ladder. I daren't 
let myself drop from here, she's just beneath. 
Run." 

Till the gardener came back the three men and 
two women bent over the hole, master's and ser- 
vants' heads touching. The cook was sobbing 
hysterically. 

"Poor dearl poor dear!" she kept muttering. 
"All these hours." 

"Go and get a glass," Stephen cried irritably. 
"Don't let Madame hear you. Here, Alphonse, 
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take the key of the wine-cellar, and open a bottle 
of old brandy. Hurry, here comes Duval/' 

The gardener entered, panting, with a ladder. 

"Lower it gently," said Stephen. "Keep the 
lamp steady, Tessier." 

He peered into the obscurity, guiding the ladder 
with his hand so that it did not touch that still, 
white bundle. When it rested on the ground he 
rose to his feet. 

"Now hold this end firmly while I go down. 
Don't let it shift. Where's the brandy?" 

He seized the glass from the cook's shaking 
hand, and poured some brandy into it. Then he 
stepped on to the ladder, holding the glass in one 
hand. 

When he reached the bottom he bent over Ora's 
form and gently turned it over. His heart was 
suffocating him with its beating. 

"Hold the lamp lower!" he cried in a shaking 
voice. 

He bent further, and put his ear to the girl's 
breast. He fancied he could hear a faint beating, 
but could not be certain, as his own heart was 
making such a noise. 

He put the glass to the white lips, and very 
gently poured a little brandy through them. He 
could not be sure if any went down her throat, as 
some dribbled out and ran down her cheek. 
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He took out his handkerchief and dabbed it, 
soaked in brandy, on her head and behind her ears. 

There was no sign of life. 

"Is she alive, Monsieur?" asked Alphonse 
quaveringly. 

"I don't know," he answered abruptly. "We 
must get her up. Now, I'll move her away a bit, 
put the ladder slanting. When I get to where you 
can reach her, take her under the arms very care- 
fully, and lift her up." 

The ladder was shifted and Stephen took her 
on his back, holding her arms round his neck with 
one hand, and steadying himself on the ladder 
with the other. The housemaid held the lamp, 
and the three men reached down, and, as gently 
as they could, lifted the girl up througH the hole. 

Stephen mounted the last rungs of the ladder 
and took her in his arms. His face was desperate. 

"Alphonse," he said, speaking very low and 
quickly, "telephone to Marseilles and see if Dr. 
Marcier is in. If he is, say I'm sending the motor 
at once for him. If he's out, call up Dr. Faland. 
Tessier, get the car ready. You two women, come 
with me to Mademoiselle's room. I'll send Marie 
up to you. You must undress her. Don't shake 
her. Cut the clothes off." 

"No necessity," said the housemaid, "she's not 
got much on owing to the heat." 
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"The back staircase," cried Stephen, "Madame 
must not hear us." 

He left Ora to the women, and went down to 
the drawing-room. 

Camille glanced eagerly at him, then gave a 
little cry and put her hands to her heart, 

"You've found her?" 

He nodded. 

Camille peered at him. 

"Quick!" she cried. "The truth— is she " 

"I don't know. I don't think so. I'm sending 
for Marcier. Marie, go up to Mademoiselle's 
room and help to undress her." 

"Is she found?" cried Marie, springing to her 
feet. 

"Yes. Be careful. She's very ill" 

Marie ran from the room. 

Camille held out her trembling hand to her hus- 
band. 

"Tell me," she faltered. 

He took her hand and sank down wearily in 
Marie's chair. 

"A hole in the floor," he whispered. "It got 
covered up with wood . . . she must have 
clutched as she fell at the wood against the wall, 
and brought it down. . . . It's another under- 
ground cellar." 

"Deep?" gasped his wife. 
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"No, about ten feet or so . . . but she prob- 
ably fell on her head." 

"Dr. Marcier is in, Monsieur," said Alphonse 
from the door. "I've told Tessier; is there any- 
thing else Monsieur wants from Marseilles ?" 

"Tell Tessier to hurry. Tell him to explain the 
circumstances to the doctor, and he can bring all 
that is needed. He'd better knock up a shop and 
bring a large quantity of ice. 9 ' 

"Bien, Monsieur." 

"Go up, dear," said Camille, "and tell them to 
put hot-water bottles to her feet, and an ice-bag on 
her head. It's probably concussion. Marie knows 
where to find the ice-bag. And Phenny, dear, take 
a bath before you come back. It will buck you up. 
We shall need all our strength." 



CHAPTER XVIII 

BEFORE the motor returned with the doctor 
1 Ora recovered consciousness. 

Camille had insisted on being carried upstairs to 
her cousin's room, and placed on the sofa there. 
She was too anxious to remain downstairs. It wa9 
she who first noticed Ora's eyelids quiver, and she 
startled Marie, who was arranging something on 
the other side of the room, by her little cry of joy. 

The maid flew to the bed and held a glass to 
Ora's lips. 

"Drink this, Mademoiselle," she said tenderly. 

Ora swallowed a little of the brandy, then she 
opened her eyes. 

"What's the matter?" she asked in English. 

"It's all right, dear," whispered Camille. "You 
must lie quiet, you've hurt yourself." 

Ora was silent for a little, then she said — 

"Have you put my head in the refrigerator?" 

"It's an ice-bag." 

"Oh!" 

A few moments after she spoke quickly. 

IQI 
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"How is it you* re up here, Camille?" 

"You're not to talk, Ora dear. I was brought 
up here because I wanted to be near you. Marie, 
go down and tell Monsieur that Mademoiselle is 
better." 

Stephen came upstairs three steps at a time, he 
peeped into the room, his face beaming. 

Camille nodded, and he crept up to the bed. 

Ora opened her eyes again and smiled at him. 

"Now I remember," she whispered, "the 
cellar!" 

"Yes, Hush! You're not to talk." 

"There's the motor," said Camille. "Run 
down and meet the doctor." 

When the doctor came upstairs he examined 
Ora very carefully, Camille watching anxiously. 

The only injury he could discover was a strained 
ankle. 

"There is a bruise on the head," he said quietly, 
"and she has had slight concussion. She evidently 
fell through the hole feet foremost, and the head 
injury was caused by one of the boards falling on 
her as she clutched at them. If she'd fallen on her 
head she would have been much worse. I will 
bandage the ankle, and it will be all right in a day 
or two. She must keep quiet all to-morrow, and I 
don't think she will have any trouble with the 
head. The ice was the very best thing for her, 
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and the hot-water bottles, it has brought down the 
blood from the head." 

"Then you think there will be no ill results, 
Monsieur?" 

"No, Madame. I think none. I brought over 
a few cachets with me. Here they are. I should 
give her one now, and, if she has any headache 
later, she can take another." 

"May she eat anything? She has had nothing 
since dejeuner" 

"Certainly. Nothing heavy, of course, but 
soup, fish, chicken — anything light. A little wine 
and water." 

He bandaged the injured ankle, and took his 
departure. 

"I shall never search for treasure again 1" 
said Ora weakly. "What an awful bother I've 
been to every one." 

"Don't talk about bother," smiled Camille 
happily. "We are only too thankful it's no worse. 
Now I think we might eat — all of us." 

Ora raised herself on her elbow. 

"Do you mean to say that no one has had any- 
thing to eat?" she cried anxiously. 

Camille laughed. 

"No one wanted to eat, my dear! Do you 
suppose we were going to sit down quietly to 
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dinner when you'd disappeared mysteriously off 
the face of the earth?" 

"Oh, dear, oh, dear I" sighed Ora, nearly cry- 
ing. 

"I won't have you oh-dearing!" said Camille 
severely. "If you worry yourself I shall be angry. 
Now I've got a lovely plan. We'll all eat our 
postponed dinner here; it will be a banquet of 
rejoicing. Luckily it was all cold, and I know the 
cook prepared everything this morning." 

Camille had a round table brought into the 
room, and the very much-delayed dinner was 
served by Ora's bed. 

Every one, including the invalid, was ravenous, 
and they did full justice to the excellent repast. 

Stephen ordered Alphonse to serve champagne, 
and the feast was quite merry. 

Ora insisted on hearing an account of the pro- 
tracted search for her. 

"You poor things!" — tears brimmed to her 
eyes. "It must have been awful for you. I feel 
so guilty. . . . You see I couldn't help it. I went 
into the cellar and looked around, there was noth- 
ing in it but wood— on the floor and against the 
wall. Just as I was leaving I thought I saw a 
door behind those boards on the right-hand wall. 
I suppose it was only shadow. Anyway, I walked 
across to them, and suddenly the bits of wood 
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under my feet gave way, and down I went. I 
vaguely remember catching hold of the boards to 
save myself, and I evidently brought them down 
on me. I'm sure I recovered consciousness down 
there — I know it wasn't a dream. I remember the 
pain in my head, and I'm certain I called out 
several times. But I felt dazed. I tried to move, 
and something hot seemed to fall on my head — 
and that's all I remember." 

"We were searching the house and garden 
then," said Stephen regretfully. "Wolf was the 
only sensible person — he bounded straight to your 
cellar, barking excitedly. But then he howled 
with pain. He'd stood on one of the nails. So I 
took him up to the pantry, and Elise washed his 
paw. Oh, yes, it's quite right now, I saw him 
before I came up, it was only a scratch. I wish 
I'd taken Camille's advice and begun at the cellars. 
I was so sure you couldn't be there — there didn't 
seem a corner in which you could be." 

"Of course there didn't. How could you imag- 
ine for an instant that I'd gone down into the 
earth, and then covered up the hole ! . . . I say, 
Stephen, do you think it's the treasure room?" 

"Who knows? When you're well, we'll ex- 
plore. I promise I won't go till you can come too. 
Now, Mrs. Camille, you must go to bed— dis- 
graceful hours 1" 
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"Yes," smiled Camillc, "I haven't been so dissi- 
pated for years I Tell the poor servants that we'll 
be an hour later to-morrow, they needn't get up so 
early. Marie must sleep in the next room, and 
leave the communicating door ajar." 

Ora protested, but her cousin insisted. 

But Marie was not disturbed in the night. 
Every one in Les Rockers slept soundly and 
dreamlessly. Fatigue is the best sleeping-draught. 

In the morning Ora felt quite herself, and in- 
sisted on getting up, though C a mi He, on her way 
downstairs, had herself carried into her cousin's 
room expressly to command a day in bed. 

"You're not to put that ankle to the ground," 
she ordered. 

"Nonsense!" laughed Ora. "It's not sprained, 
it's only strained." 

"You must do as I tell you, or I shall lock your 
door," said Camille severely. "If you insist on 
coming down, Stephen must carry you." 

"No !" said Ora. 

"Yes," said Camille. 

Ora, being in the weaker position, had to give 
in, and, helped by Marie, she dressed. She had 
great difficulty in arranging her hair, as her head 
was very sore, with a large bruise on the top, 
under her hair. She finally gathered the curling 
masses loosely into a knot on the nape of her neck, 
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and laughed afterwards with Camille about it. 

"Quite like the injured heroine in melodrama 1" 
she said. "Don't you notice that they always 
have 'a heavy knot of hair on the nape of the 
neck' ? I don't know why, but it's de rxgueurl" 

When she was ready Stephen was fetched. 

"It's perfectly absurd," argued Ora. "I can 
quite well walk. My ankle hardly hurts at all." 

"Orders of the missus 1" laughed Stephen. "She 
says I'm not to allow you to come unless you are 
carried." 

He bent and gathered her into his arms. 

She quivered at his touch, and the blood 
mounted slowly into her face. 

Marie was smiling kindly. 

"Monsieur has now two invalids !" she said. 

Stephen nodded. 

"Yes, luckily I'm used to it." 

He walked out of the room with his burden, 
and along the upper hall. 

At the top of the stairs he said quietly: 

"I wish you'd put your arms round my neck, 
and not treat me as if I were a hired ambulance 
porter 1" 

She trembled, but put her arms round him 
obediently. 

"That's better! I hope it's not so fearfully 
disagreeable to you." 
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His tone was partly mischievous, partly tender. 

He descended two stairs. 

"I'm sorry to be such a bother," quavered Ora. 

"Humph l" He tightened his hold. 

"Don't!" she protested weakly, he held her 
tighter still, and went down three more stairs. 

"If you knew tfrhat tortures I went through yes- 
terday," he said hoarsely. "I thought you were 
dead." 

She shivered. 

"Ora, do you know what I suffered?" he spoke 
still in that queer whisper. 

Involuntarily she tightened her arms on his 
neck, but she could not speak. 

"Do you know?" he repeated. 

"Oh, hush I Take me down quickly, Stephen." 

Instead he stepped impulsively into the little 
alcove on the stairs, and there, under the palms, 
bent his head to hers and kissed her mouth. 

She was still for a little, her pulses throbbing, 
then she struggled. 

"Let me go — I must walk — you said you'd be 
good," she cried incoherently. 

"I won't, I won't!" he whispered, and pressed 
his mouth against hers. Whether his denial re- 
ferred to letting her go, or to "being good," he 
did not explain. 

"Do you think I'm not going to have any 
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reward for yesterday?" he asked fiercely. 
"Anxiety — torture — misery. I was crazy . . . 
kiss me, kiss me, kiss me/" 

No woman with blood in her veins can resist a 
man when he commands in just that way. 

Their whispered words were disjointed, inco- 
herent, rather mad. 

He forgot her ankle and let her slip to her feet, 
and held her pressed to him, her head bent back, 
his lips taking her breath away. 

They had both arrived at that moment when 
love's madness has stolen sense away, leaving 
nothing but beating blood and quivering nerves. 

Then a door opened above, and Marie came out 
humming, she crossed the upper hall, and went 
down the back stairs. 

Ora gasped, dropped her arms from his neck, 
and took a quick step towards the curtained door- 
way. Then she gave a little cry — she had put her 
full weight on her ankle, a sharp stab of pain 
made her wince. 

"My poor wee girl," he cried. "We forgot the 
ankle — and every other blessed thing in the world ! 
Here, darling, come, I'll be good, I promise. . . . 
But I think perhaps you'd better pretend I'm a 
mere ambulance man 1" 

He took her up again, and this time she kept 
her arms discreetly away from his neck. 
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"There you are !" cried Camille, as they entered 
the drawing-room. "Put her on the sofa, Phenny. 
Voilal Now there are two of us." 

"I won't pretend to be an invalid long, I can 
assure you! Really, Camille, my ankle is nearly 
well. You mustn't fuss over me." 

"I like to have some one to fuss over — it's a 
change in the order of things ! Well, young lady, 
owing to the commotion the house was in for 
hours yesterday, the servants had no time to make 
our underground dwelling clean and comfy. I 
hear it will be ready for us before dejeuner. I'm 
having a long wicker deck-chair and cushions put 
there for you, Ora. Stephen has a huge canvas 
one, and Alphonse and Tessier can carry down my 
couch while Phenny is moving the owner. It's 
just as hot, dear, isn't it?" 

"Yes, same as yesterday." 

"Wheel the sofa nearer, so that Ora feels the 
fan. So. How does the poor head feel ?" 

It was then that Ora made fun of her style of 
hairdressing. 

"I like it," said Stephen. 

"You would— you're a man. But it's not 
smart." 

"My dear," Camille spoke soberly, "I am very, 
very thankful it has been no worse. I can't tell 
you how fearfully upset we were last night I 
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don't think you would have recognized Phenny if 
you'd seen him. Apart from his dirty state, I 
mean. He looked like an old man." 

"You looked pretty bad too," said her husband. 

"I can't say what I feel," faltered Ora. "It 
was awful for you. I might have lain there till 
to-day if it hadn't been for your devotion. I wish 
I could show my gratitude." 

"You have — at least to me" remarked Stephen 
calmly. 

Ora's hands flew up to her face, and hid it from 
the blue, laughing eyes and the quiet grey ones. 

Then the blue and the grey looked at each other 
with a long, long look of love and understanding. 



HKPTER XIX 



THE people whom Camille had invite'd for a 
visit, and whom she had disrespectfully 
called the Noahs, were now expected. Both Mr. 
and Mrs. Warren were almost bad-tempered at 
the anticipation. 

"All very well for you!" cried Stephen, "but 
all the entertaining falls on me — and they're not 
easy to entertain." 

"Oh, don't peeve!" said Camille impatiently; 
"we were asses to ask them, but, now it's done, 
it's no good whining. As for me not having to 
entertain them — you at least can escape if you're 
bored to tears, I have to remain still when they're 
droning at me." 

Ora laughed. 

"You two are really screamingly funny!" she 
said. "You ask people here, then, when you 
realize that they're really coming, you growl." / 

Stephen grinned. 

"You wait !" he protested. "You'll growl too 
when you see them." 

"But I didn't ask them!" 
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"Why did we ask them, Camille?" enquired 
Stephen* 

"I've told you already — because we were asses. 
True, Bertha practically invited herself, but we 
could easily have made excuses." 

"We shan't be able to sit in the cellar I" wailed 
Stephen. 

"We shan't be able to wear muslin wrappers !" 

"We shan't be able to read!"— this was Ora's 
contribution to the general discontent. 

"Phenny !" cried Camille, "if we speak to each 
other in the third person singular, or if you call 
me Scallywag, or if we talk Warrenian, they will 
think us raving mad!" 

"Lord ! I forgot. I say, Ora, if you hear either 
of us getting stupid, make a diversion, will you? 
Just drop a vase or something." 

"You'd better put a supply of penny vases 
handy!" laughed Ora, "because otherwise all the 
old china will be wrecked. I think sneezing would 
be better. I can have a kind of chronic hay- 
fever." 

Camille chuckled. 

"Yes, perhaps that would be beat. We're sure 
to do it, Phenny. Look here— we 1 ve tVitee days in 
which to practise being sensible. \a*$ staTt now ' 

Ora, you must stop us every ***** ? oU ^ car us 
beginning." 



\ 
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"Good idea !" smiled Stephen. "Anyway, we've 
got three days. Let's make the most of them. 
Shall we have a game of Khun Khan?" 

"Rather ! Get the cards." 

Stephen prepared the shelf over the couch. 

"Now, Camille 1" he said severely, "I shall not 
allow you to take up a card once it's down. Do 
you hear? I am a ruined man— I paid you two- 
forty yesterday. She's a bad wicked dirl to treat 
her poor " 

"Tish-oo I" sneezed Ora. 

"Eh?" said husband and wife together. 

Ora put her head down on the shelf and laughed 
helplessly. 

"I didn't say anything, did I?" asked Stephen 
anxiously. 

"Oh, no, not at all," gasped Ora, wiping her 
eyes. "Perhaps I was too scrupulous. It may be 
all right to say 'she's a bad wicked dirl to treat her 
poor . . .' etc., etc." 

"What are we to do?" sighed Camille. "I 
know they'll think us crazy." 

"There's one ray of light," said Stephen hope- 
fully. "I don't think one could be anything but 
grown-up before the Noahs." 

The Noahs, otherwise Major and Lady Bertha 
Grinwall, were coming to pass three days en route 
to Marseilles, whence they were sailing for 
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India. The Major was a first cousin of Camille's. 
His wife was the daughter of a Scottish peer — 
one of those peers of whom we say: "Jones — 
Jones — 15 there an Earl Jones?" and promptly 
look him up in the Peerage. 

Most people on seeing Lady Bertha would re- 
mark: "Fancy a woman like that ever marry- 
ing!" But no one ever said it when they had seen 
her husband, she was so eminently suited to him. 

In his regiment the poor Major was nicknamed 
"the housemaid." He was one of those precise, 
finikin men who spend their lives fussing over 
small things. If there were a speck of dust any- 
where, he would see it; if a soldier failed in clean- 
liness in the smallest particular, the eagle eye of 
the major would find him out. There were many 
amusing stories told of him in the various stations 
in India-many of them true. 

His wife was a drab woman who had the same 
passion for neatness as her husband. In England 
no servant ever stayed with her for more than a 
few months. 

They arrived at Les Rockers one evening, in 
time to dress for dinner, as they had been passing 
a few days at Avignon. Stephen helped Lady 
Bertha out of the motor with a resigned face. 

She looked as tidy as if she had come in a box, 
packed with tissue-paper. 
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She went into the drawing-room with her hus- 
band, and bent and kissed C ami lie sedately. 

"I hope you are better," she said. 

"No, thanks, 9 ' answered C ami He cheerfully. 
"Just the same. We haven't found the great cure 
yet, you. see. You must have had a very uncom- 
fortable journey in this terrible heat." 

"Oh, no, thank you. We are used to the heat, 
you know." 

"Are you glad to be returning to India, 
Alfred?" 

"On the whole, yes," answered the Major pom- 
pously. "Now that England is ruled by this — er 
• — scum, I don't think it is a very satisfactory land 
in which to live." 

"Um — quite so," Camille blinked. 

"Very sorry, I'm sure," cried the Major hastily. 
"Quite forgot, you know, that your uncle 



er " 



"One pi the scum," smiled Camille. "Of 
course you forgot, he's no relation of yours, you 



see." 



"No," said Major Grinwall, and "thank 
heaven," was only in the tone of his voice. 

Ora came into the room. 

"Bertha, let me introduce my cousin, Miss 
Lloyd. Ora, this is my Cousin Alfred and his 
Fife." 
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Lady Bertha shook hands and stared at Ora's 
hair. 

Major Grinwall shook hands and stared at 
Ora's hair. 

Ora just prevented herself saying, "I can't help 
it, it curls naturally 1" 

"A cousin?' 9 enquired the major graciously. 

"Oh, not your cousin. Miss Lloyd's and my 
great-grandmothers were sisters. The French side 
of my family, you know." 

"Oh, I see !" said the major and his wife, and 
looked at the offending hair again. They both 
might have added aloud : "That accounts for it 1" 
because the thought was apparent. 

Camille nearly laughed. 

"You will like to go to your rooms, won't you? 
Your luggage will be there by now. Ora, will you 
take my place, dear, and show the way?" 

"What a queer house 1" remarked Lady Bertha 
on the way upstairs. "We've never been here 
before." 

"It was an old chateau, you know," explained 
Ora. 

"Yes, I know. Queer of dear Camille caring to 
live in France, isn't it?" 

Luckily she did not wait for an answer, as Ora 
opened the door of her room just then. 

"This is your room, Lady Bertha. Yours, 
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Major, is this next one. There's a door between. 
The bathroom is just up those three stairs. If 
you will kindly ring, the housemaid will prepare 
the baths for you." 

"Thank you, it will be very refreshing. Er — 
Miss Lloyd, I hope you will not mind if I ask the 
maid to take away these flowers? I never sleep 
with flowers in the room." 

"Certainly. Shall I tell her?" 

"If you would be so good. I fear my French is 
somewhat rusty, and Alfred does not speak it at 
all." 

"Shall I ring for her now? She will unpack for 
you." 

"Oh, no, thank you, I prefer to pack and un- 
pack for myself. Like that I know where to find 
everything. So many thanks, Miss Lloyd. Dinner, 
is at eight, isn't it?" 

Ora flew downstairs, and found Stephen and 
Camille pretending to sob in each other's arms. 

"I don't think we can bear-r-rrr it I" cried Ora. 

"Boo-o-o!" sobbed Stephen. 

"Ora!" said Camille, "I think you must do 
something to your hair." 

"I can't !" 

"You must ! How about Phenny's hair-oil?" 

"No earthly good. Oil makes it worse." 

"Then you'd better wear a cap I They 
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quite evidently don't think you're respectable." 

"So I see. Do you think I'd better go and live 
in the cellars, while they're here?" 

"I wish we could all live there!" growled 
Stephen. 

"In the meantime we'll go and dress," sighed 
Camille. "I am sorry for you two. At least I 
shan't be considered unconventional if I put on a 
thin tea-gown, that's one advantage of being an 
invalid. Ora, you had better put on your black 
lace." 

"I meant to, its neck is so modest." 

Lady Bertha's dress was typical. In the year 
when every woman wore short-waisted, narrow- 
skirted dresses, hers was long-waisted and volu- 
minous, yet it was easy to see that it was new, 
and made by a good dressmaker. 

Her drab hair was drawn straight back and up, 
and three fine diamond combs fixed it in an uncom- 
promising knot on the extreme top of her head. 

Round her throat — thin and brown — was a 
black velvet band, with a diamond buckle in the 
centre. 

In the middle of the trimming of the extremely 
small decolletage was a large cameo brooch. 

"Oh, what a lovely brooch !" cried Ora. "May 
I look?" 

"Certainly," she answered graciously. "But 
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I did not think you would admire it. It is very 
old-fashioned — I like old-fashioned things.' 9 The 
last was added somewhat aggressively. 

"So do I," Ora gloated over the exquisite carv- 
ing. "All these old-fashioned things are the 
rage." 

"Really? I had no idea of it. I have always 
worn it. It was my mother's." 

Dinner, notwithstanding the efforts of host and 
hostess, was gloomy. 

There was a slight diversion when Ora men- 
tioned that she had been to India. 

"Ah, was your father a soldier?" asked the 
Major. "I knew a Colonel Carstairs Lloyd in the 
— let me see " 

"Yes. That was my father. He was killed in 
the Boer war. But it was after his death that I 
went to India. I came back only eighteen months 
ago." 

"Oh, I see. You went with relations?" 

"No, I went alone." Then, as she saw Lady 
Bertha's face of ill-suppressed disapproval, she 
added hastily : "With a companion, of course — a 
Mrs. Beasley. She is my companion still, but she 
is in England just now nursing a sick daughter." 

The companion made things better, still it was 
easy to see that Lady Bertha did not consider an 
unmarried lady should go about the world "on 
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her own hook." Of course, as her father was a 
soldier, she must be respectable, but " 

For a drab woman, Lady Bertha had the most 
expressive face. 

Ora sighed, and tried the territorials, but the 
Major became so angry, that Stephen quickly 
changed the subject. 

Then Lady Bertha, remembering that her hus- 
band's cousin read a great deal, politely and grace- 
fully started to talk about books. This did not go 
very far, as all the books she mentioned as having 
lately read, Camille was entirely ignorant of, much 
to the lady's surprise. 

"But 'surely I" she said of one. "Why, it has 
sold enormously. I believe nearly four hundred 
thousand." 

"Yes, I have heard of it, but not read it," said 
Camille. She did not add that she had begun it, 
and thrown it across the drawing-room in a fury 
of boredom. 

"A beautiful book I" sighed Lady Bertha. 
"Beautiful I If there were more books like it, it 
would be well." 

Camille, who was afraid she might say some- 
thing impatient, changed the conversation— there 
are many people with whom one often finds it 
necessary to drop a subject abrupdy. 

She told the Grinwalls about Ora's adven* 
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and this certainly did seem to interest them. 

"How terrible for you, Miss Lloyd!" Lady 
Bertha looked quite sympathetic. "What a mercy 
you escaped so lightly. Is your ankle quite well 
now? I can see you still suffer from the bruised 
head." 

"No. Both injuries are all right now, thanks. 
It is five days ago, you see. My ankle was well in 
two days. My head is still a little tender when I 
press it, but I am able to do my hair again now." 

Husband and wife glanced at the aforesaid hair, 
and there was no mistaking the lady's eyebrows. 

Camille noticed this, and said somewhat 
coldly — 

"My cousin's hair curls naturally, it is one mass 
of waves and curls when it is down." 

"What a nuisance for her!" was Lady Bertha's 
astonishing remark. 

"Do you think so?" smiled Camille. "Per- 
sonally, I would give a good deal if mine were 
curly." 

"Really?" 

As Camille said to Stephen when they were 
alone, "What can one say to a person who says 
'Really'? She positively drives one mad." 

After dinner Stephen offered to teach them 
Khun Khan, but Lady Bertha "never played 
cards." 
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Till the early bedtime they talked An unprofit- 
able conversation, dribbling on in flat futility. 

Once Ora had to sneeze violently when Camille 
addressed her husband as "Kinketty-boo" and 
was going on in the same tone. She stopped 
abruptly at the sneeze, and blushed guiltily. 

Ora, who— perhaps owing to her unfortunate 
hair — did not seem much in request, stared out at 
the night, and felt mischievous. 

When Camille had been carried up to bed, Ora 
followed into her cousin's room, and produced the 
result of her cogitation on a slip of paper. 

'There was a drab lady named Bertha, 
Oh! where did her husband unearth her?. 
If you mention curled hair 
You're received with a stare, 
Curls annoy that smooth lady named Bertha!" . 

"Oh, do some more!" shrieked Camille. 
"Let's seel" grinned Stephen: 

"There was a prim soldier named Alfred " 

"Oh, yes!" cried Ora, "wait a minute — urn — 
um— " 

"There was a prim soldier named Alfred 
Who was baldish and pompous and brickred. 

She paused. 

"That's good! Go on. Bring in something 
about his tidiness." 
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"Um—m. OK, I know — wait" 

"From hit head to his feet 
He was spotless and neat, 
That immaculate soldier named Alfred." 

.They remained in Camille's room for half an 
hour longer, trying to smother their laughter as 
they composed Limerick after Limerick. When 
they finally decided to go to bed the tension was 
somewhat relaxed, though Camille's last remark 
was: 

"How we're to endure to-morrow I don't know. 
What asses we were, Phenny I" 



CHAPTER XX 

THE next day the Grinwalls were taken in the 
motor to Aix-en-Provence. Ora went too. 
She had been before, but she loved the quaint, 
sleepy, old town, as every one must who has any 
artistic soul, and even the Major and his wife 
could not spoil her enjoyment It was only an 
half hour's drive, and they started at half past 
nine so as to be back in time for dejeuner, which 
was ordered for one o'clock. 

Up and down the quaint streets they went, the 
motor going very slowly over the cobbles. 

They visited everything of interest, including 
the beautiful, little, silent picture-gallery, which 
they had all to themselves, undisturbed by even 
the comatose guardian. 

They stood in front of exquisitely-carved door- 
ways, and admired the industry of the past. One 
of these old houses was being repaired and altered, 
the massive door standing wide open. They went 
into a vast hall with an enormously wide staircase 
of stone. Through to the left they heard ham- 
mering, and the whistling of workmen, and they 
went on, to find a perfectly fascinating suite of 
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rooms. These all had windows opening on to a 
tiny court, about twenty feet square, grass-grown, 
and shaded by a big fig-tree. In the centre was a 
mossy basin, guarded by a green and armless faun. 

All the rooms were shabby, and falling to 
pieces. 

Bits of plaster had fallen from the painted ceil- 
ings, the old-fashioned, thick paper was peeling 
from the walls, finely-carved mantels were cracked 
and discoloured. 

Suddenly Ora saw a little gleam of colour by the 
chimney-piece in the largest room ; she went over, 
and discovered a little heart-shaped pincushion 
made of faded rose-velvet, and embroidered in 
one corner with a crown in tarnished thread. 

Stephen had questioned a workman, and found 
that the house had belonged to one of the great 
families of France. It had remained empty for 
nearly a hundred years, and now was to be made 
into flats. 

"Flats!" cried Ora sorrowfully. "Think of 
little commerqants living in these rooms! They 
are sure to take that sweet, sad faun away, and 
they will hang up washing in that angelic court." 

When she found the pincushion, she went to the 
head workman and asked if she might keep it. 

He grinned, and consented willingly, his wife 
would have thrown it in the rubbish box. But Ora 
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guarded it carefully, and wrote a little poem about 
it, which doubtless you have seen — it is called 
"The Forgotten Heart." 

Lady Bertha disapproved of the cushion. 

"My dear Miss Lloyd," she protested. "Surely 
you're not going to take that away with you? It 
is so dirty, it may be full of germs too." 

"It hasn't been touched for a hundred years!" 
laughed Ora. "It would take a very healthy germ 
to live all that time." 

"But it is so dirty." 

"Only dust." Ora slapped it, and clouds of 
dust flew out. "Ugh !" cried Lady Bertha. "Well, 
/ shouldn't like to keep it." 

Notwithstanding disapproval, Ora slipped her 
find into her bag as they left the house of sad 
memories. 

After dejeuner they went out in the motor-boat, 
and took tea with them. C a mi lie went too, being 
carried very carefully by Stephen down the rocky 
steps, and laid on a pile of cushions. 

Luckily the sun was a little less ardent this day,- 
the thermometer having fallen to eighty-five, and 
there was a cool breeze. 

This amelioration in the heat continued for the 
next few days, much to Camille's and Ora's joy. 

The days passed somehow. The Grinwalls were 
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kind enough to say that they enjoyed themselves, 
as for the Warrens and Ora, they "bore it with 
stoical calm/ 1 as Cam ill e remarked. Each night 
they collected together for half an hour in 
C ami lie's room after she had been carried up, and 
giggled like schoolchildren. 

Ora offered each day a prize of a franc to 
whichever of the two had made the less gaffes. 
Each time she had to sneeze she put down on a 
piece of paper who the culprit was, and whichever 
had the least bad marks had the franc. 

Any one looking into the room on these even- 
ings would have thought them crazy, the pent up 
joie de vivre of the day burst forth at these 
nightly gatherings, and the three became as little 
children, joyous and laughing. 

At last came the fourth evening, when all looked 
at each other and said "to-morrow 1" 

Ora kicked off her shoes, and she and Stephen 
danced a silent break-down. 

"I wish I could join you !" smiled Camille, "My 
heart is dancing instead. Hurrah! this time to- 
morrow we'll be alone. I'm going to order a 
perfectly heavenly dinner, and we'll have the best 
champagne." 

Ora and Stephen were to take the Grinwalls 
over to Marseilles in the morning in time for their 
boat, see them off, and spend the rest of the day 
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seeing the town. Camille had insisted on this, 
though neither wanted to leave her. 

"Ora must see Marseilles thoroughly," she pro- 
tested, "she hasn't been, except to the station, and 
she'll love it." 

"We could go over again," said Stephen. "It's 
easy to go several times." 

"So you can go again. You can't see it in one 
day. But I want you to spend the day there, it's 
so much jollier to have long hours before you, in- 
stead of having to look at your watch every 
moment. No Phenny, I insist. I am feeling mar- 
vellously well (notwithstanding the boredom of 
the last few days) and I shall be all right." 

However, Stephen arranged for Marie to send 
a telegram to the Poste Restante in case anything 
went wrong, and he made up his mind to call at the 
post office several times. 

The day was gloriously fine, and the tempera- 
ture only eighty. 

The small trunk the Grinwalls had brought was 
strapped on behind the motor, and their dressing- 
cases went under the seats. Their big luggage had 
of course been sent round by sea from England. 

They were both in excellent spirits, the Major 
quite jovial, and even his wife looked less prim as 
she said good-bye to Camille, and thanked her for 
"the perfectly delightful time" they had had. 
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Stephen kissed C a mi lie lovingly, and Ora had 
to sneeze three times. 

At last they were off, the morning sun making 
the brass of the car throw out a thousand sparks. 
Wolf barked a loud farewell, and flew back to the 
drawing-room to tell Camille how pleased he was 
that these unchildlike strangers had left. 

Long before they reached Marseilles, they could 
see the statue on Notre-Dame de la Garde glitter- 
ing in the sun. That wonderful church, which is 
the first thing seen, far out at sea, by the Mar- 
seillais sailing back to their beloved city. 

The Grinwalls knew Marseilles, and had no 
wish to renew the acquaintance, so Stephen drove 
the car straight along the endless streets to the 
magnificent jetty, where the Indian boat was 
waiting. 

Stephen and Ora left the car in charge of Tes- 
sier, and went on board with the departing 
guests. 

The Major fussed about many things. First 
about the luggage, until it was proved to his satis- 
faction that all their boxes but one were safe in 
the hold, and the other in their cabin. Then 
about the state-room, until he found that it really 
was the one he had engaged. Then he drove the 
harassed steward mad about places at table — he 
was not in the least satisfied with the ones alotted 
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to him, and he bounced about the saloon fuming 
and fretting, and grumbling at the steward. 

At last he studied the plans of the tables himself, 
and cooled down when he found that they were to 
have as neighbours a man and his wife whom he 
knew and liked. 

At last his business was done, and they all went 
on deck and watched that most interesting of 
sights, the bustle and commotion of cargo-loading 
on a big liner. 

The whirl and grate of the huge cranes, the 
rushing about of the sweating porters, the yelling 
and calling of the men with their queer Mar- 
seillais accents. 

Ora, though she had seen the same thing many 
times in different ports, was never tired of watch- 
ing and listening. But the Grinwalls were bored. 

"How dirty they all look!" was Lady Bertha's 
verdict. 

The Major was now fussing about his deck- 
chairs, and was running about trying to find a 
deck-steward. At last the crane ceased to swing 
backwards and forwards, straying passengers hur- 
ried up the gangway, a bell rang, and sailors 
passed along the decks, crying: U A11 ashore! all 
ashore !" 

The Major came running up, panting apologies 
for having left them. Hands were shaken, the 
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last "bon voyage" said, and Ora and Stephen went 
down the gangway. 

They waited on the quay till the boat swayed 
out. Watched her move slowly into the sun, then 
they returned to the car. 

"I want a drink I" said Stephen. 

"So do I." 

"We'll go to a cafe on the Cannebiere. Then 
we'll go and explore the Vieux Port, you'll love it. 
We can see the old Hotel de Ville there, and we 
may have time before lunch to see the cathedral, 
it's wonderfully fine for a modern building. After 
lunch we'll go to Notre-Dame, the Chateau d'lf 
and various other things. 

After their drinks — long and iced — at a cafe on 
that Cannebiere of which the Marseillais are so 
proud, they motored to the post office, but there 
was no telegram waiting for Stephen. So, easy 
in their minds, they drove down the right side of 
the old port. Their progression was somewhat 
like a snail's, as Ora insisted on walking up several 
of the little streets, streets so narrow that people 
leant out of opposite windows and had low-toned 
conversations, and lines of washing were being 
hung to dry from side to side. The smells were 
strong and varied. Ora could not help wondering 
what the life must be like in tiny rooms in those 
narrow, dark streets. It was all intensely pic- 
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turesque, but, like so many picturesque things, hor- 
ribly unhealthy. They explored and admired the 
wonderful old Hotel de Ville. Then had just time 
before lunch for the cathedral, with its eastern- 
looking gilded domes. 

Then they drove back to the Cannebiere, and of 
course Stephen ordered bouillabaisse — one must 
order that in Marseilles. 

Ora voted for the Chateau d'lf after lunch, so, 
after sending Tessier to the post office again, they 
took their places in the little puffing boat, and 
threw sous to the ragged diving boys till they 
started. 

Ora adored "Monte Cristo" and would not 
hear a word from Stephen about her belief in the 
"genuine" cells occupied so long by her hero and 
the abbe. 

"Don't be horrid I" she protested. "I believe 
every word of it. Here is the hole he made, poor 
man. We must go up to the ramparts — it was 
from there they threw him, you know." 

"For a grown-up person, my dear, I think you 
are delicious!' 9 laughed Stephen. 

"Fm not grown-up, I shall never be grown-up 
enough to unbelieve Monte Cristo. I just love it. 
Think how nicely he was able to revenge himself 
on all his enemies! It was positively delight- 
ful." 
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"You horrid girl! You ought to forgive your 
enemies." 

"Urn — m — Quite so! I'd forgive them after 
I'd got even with them. He did, too. It's all 
very well, but it's the human nature of it all that 
appeals to one. Doesn't the forgiving-angel-per- 
son in books drive you mad? He does me. Come 
on, I want to explore every bit." 

It was in the lift to Notre-Dame, later on in the 
afternoon, that Ora turned white and clung to 
Stephen's arm. They were in the front of the 
ascending car, and, thoughtlessly, she had looked 
over. She turned giddy and faint, and Stephen 
pulled her back and held her. 

"I never can look down from a height," she 
gasped. "I want to throw myself over." 

"All right, darling, you'll soon be up. You 
needn't look over again. We can see the view 
from the top." 

And is there any view that, in its way, can equal 
that wonderful panorama? The whole of the 
beautiful city stretched at one's feet, and the 
country for miles around spreading and spreading 
into the distance. Ora sat on the stone wall and 
drank it in with joy. It was perfectly still and 
peaceful. 

"You should come up here when the mistral is 
blowing," said Stephen. "One can hardly breathe 
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or move. C a mi lie and I came here years ago 
when one of the worst was on. She could not 
walk up to the doors of the church. Her dress 
blew over her head, and I and a workman had to 
link arms and push her along. She was obliged to 
take her hat off, and every single hairpin was 
blown out of her hair. She got some from the 
woman who sells the souvenirs, and went through 
a regular toilet ! Going back to the lift she made 
other arrangements with my handkerchief and a 
piece of string I" 

At last their long, happy day was over, and they 
had seen many things. 

No telegram had come, and Stephen was in high 
spirits. 

They were hot and tired, but happy, as they 
turned the car homeward. 

Stephen let Tessier drive, and sat in the back 
of the car with Ora. 

He had not touched her since he had lost his 
head ten days before, when he had carried her 
downstairs. He took her hand and held it under 
the dust-rug. 

"We've been very good, Ora, haven't we?" 

Ora flushed. 

"We must always be very good. You must 
keep your promise, Stephen," she said soberly. 

He looked at the distant hills. 
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"I love you more than ever after our lovely day 
together," he whispered. 

Her hand trembled in his. 

"You must be good, you must. I can't bear it 
if — you are not. Oh, Stephen, help me to keep 
my resolutions." Her voice shook a little. "I 
shall always be loyal to Camille." 

"Yes, of course . . • Camille understands, 
dear." 

"Camille is the most wonderful woman on 
earth." 

He nodded. 

U I shall always think so. Her warm white 
wings are sheltering us both, Ora." 

The tears sprang to Ora's eyes. 

"Dear, warm white wings 1" she breathed ten- 
derly. 



CHAPTER XXI 

ORA received a long letter from Mrs. Beasley. 
The poor woman was very depressed. It 
appeared that her daughter's lungs were affected, 
and the doctor had advised a long sea-voyage. 

"What can I do?" she wrote. "My son-in- 
law cannot possibly leave London for so long. 
He is heartbroken, but, if he left his work, what 
would they have to live on ? I cannot leave my 
poor girl to strangers, as of course you realize. It 
only remains for me to reluctantly give up my post 
with you, and devote myself to nursing. Believe 
me, dear Ora, that I am more upset than I can 
say. Nothing but this would have made me leave 
you in the lurch. Tell me when you are returning 
to town, and I will try to find you some one to take 
my place, though I know you will never find any 
one more devoted than your poor, harassed old 
Beazles." 

Ora gave Camille the letter to read. 

"Isn't it hard on the poor dear thing?" she said. 

"Of course she must go with Kitty, it's only 

natural. I do hope she will get all right again, 

her mother simply adores her. As for me, I sup- 

227 
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pose I must break myself in to a stranger, it is a 
nuisance. Beazles suited me thoroughly, she was 
tact personified, and the most delightful com- 
panion any one could have. Shall I let her try 
and find me some one ? Or shall I put an adver- 
tisement in the papers? What do you advise?" 

"Neither," smiled Camille, "I advise your stay- 
ing with me till you're tired of us." 

"That would be never I" 

"Well, for ever, then ! No, Ora, I really mean 
it. You're the only person I know whom I could 
or would ask, and I love having you with me. My 
dear, it will be a kindness to me. You probably 
don't realize that I'm horribly sensitive about see- 
ing people. I am, though I try to hide it for 
Phenny's sake. Think of the life we lead — abso- 
lutely alone. We both feel cheerier and more 
contented since you came. As a matter of charity 
I think you ought to stay. We shan't always be 
so dull ; in the winter we are going to Egypt, and I 
know you love that. Poor Phenny would never 
leave me if we were alone, but if you are with me 
he will be able to have a little relaxation, poor 
lamb." 

Ora thought deeply, and in a few minutes 
Camille added — 

"I know it's a lot to ask — to give up all your 
friends and other interests — but I really believe 
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that you love me, Ora. Otherwise I shouldn't 
suggest it." 

"Don't be absurd! It's not a lot to askl You 
ought to know by this time that I would sooner 
stay with you than anywhere in the world. But 
I feel I cannot go on staying with you indefinitely." 

"Why? You promised when you came back 
not to leave me. Why shouldn't you stay indefi- 
nitely?" 

"One doesn't do it." 

C ami lie shrieked with laughter, and pointed a 
derisive finger at her cousin. 

"A new light on your character," she cried. 
" 'Madame Conventions' I must call you in fu- 
ture 1 My dear infant, what does it matter what 
one 'does' ? We both want a thing, it hurts no one 
in the world — then why not do it?" 

The argument went on spasmodically for days. 
Finally Ora consented to stay, anyway until the 
migration to Egypt. After that she said she 
would decide what to do. 

The intense heat had returned, and they had 
again taken up their abode in their cellar dwelling, 
which had been made quite comfortable. They 
came above ground after sunset, and usually had 
their dinner on the terrace. 

Occasionally C a mi lie joined the other two in a 
night trip on the lake, and Stephen would moor 
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the boat under the trees and play little tunes on a 
guitar, and Ora would gaze into the night, and 
feel her heart throbbing with love. 

It was only on these occasions that she was not 
content. Usually she felt that she could go on 
quite well as she was, surrounded by the love of 
Cam ill e and Stephen. She would never be alone 
with the latter if she could help it, she did not 
trust herself. She went for motor drives with him 
occasionally, that she felt was safe, but she 
avoided all tete-a-tetes, and had even refused to be 
lured to that underground cellar, though she was 
longing to explore it, and he refused to go without 
her. 

But the warm, soft stillness of the night, 
Stephen's dimly-seen white figure, and the low, 
romantic twanging of the guitar stirred her un- 
comfortably. 

She found that her sleep was disturbed after 
these evenings, she felt restless, and her pulses 
beat faster than was pleasurable. It was after one 
of these lake expeditions that she found that sleep 
had apparently deserted her permanently. She 
got out of her hot bed, and sat by the window 
trying to get cool. Two hours had passed in a 
vain striving to get to dreamland, and now she 
was as wide awake as ever. 

She usually banished thought with sternness, 
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but to-night her brain was not under her control. 
She thought, with beating heart and thrilling 
nerves, of the little alcove on the stairs, where 
Stephen had held her to him. Again she quivered 
with maddening desire, her whole soul went out 
to the man, yearning for him. She held out her 
arms to the night and breathed his name over and 
over again. Wave after wave of emotion ran 
through her. 

The scent of a tobacco plant beneath the win- 
dow rose sensuously, enveloping her in a dream- 
like unreality. She sobbed under her breath, and 
shivered a little. Then she rose and pressed back 
her hair from her head. 

"This will never do," she whispered! "I must 
try to sleep. Oh, how hot it is ! Fm so thirsty." 

She returned to her bed, lay still for five 
minutes, then stood up again and put on a muslin 
wrapper. 

"If I don't have a lemon-squash I shall expire." 

She opened her door very 'gently, and went into 
the hall. Moonlight streamed in by the end win- 
dow, and turned the commonplace into fairyland. 

She went softly down the stairs, carefully turn- 
ing her head away from the alcove as she passed 
it. She opened the drawing-room door, and 
turned on the soft, rose-shaded light near the table 
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where Alphonse always placed the tray with 
syphons, whisky and lemons. 
' She cut a lemon, and let the knife slip with a 
clatter on to the plate. 

"How clumsy I" she thought. "I hope it won't 
have waked Camille." 

She turned the half-lemon on the glass squeezer, 
poured the juice into a tumbler, and added sugar 
and soda-water. The syphon had been standing 
in ice, and the drink was deliriously refreshing. 
She threw back her head, draining the last drop, 
then, with a sigh of satisfaction, placed the empty 
glass on the tray. A slight sound made her turn 
quickly, to face Stephen. He was clad in pyjamas, 
and held a revolver in his hand. 

He had closed the door behind him before he 
had seen her. Now he covered his mouth with his 
hand and laughed silently, and flung the revolver 
on a chair. 

"Nice fright you gave me, Ora !" he whispered. 
"I heard something fall, and I thought there was 
a burglar here !" 

"I was dying of thirst," she explained hurriedly. 
"I'm so sorry I disturbed you — the knife slipped." 

"You didn't disturb me — I was awake, or I 
shouldn't have heard you • • . not able to sleep, 
dear?" 

"Nor— I was so hot. I shall sleep all right now." 



•"• !< ' 
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She went towards the door, holding her muslin 
dressing-gown together with trembling hands. 

He caught her arm as she passed him. 

"Are you sure?" he answered huskily. "I can't 
sleep . . . you're in my blood. When I do sleep 
you come into my dreams, and when I wake . . . 
oh, Ora, Ora. . . ." 

"Don't — don't! Let me go. I shall sleep 
now." 

"Will you?" 

He put his arm around her and gathered her 
close to him. 

"Stephen — let me go. I — I can't bear it. I — 
oh, I love you too much. I'm not made of iron." 

"No," he whispered passionately. Then he 
clutched her shoulders in his hands and shook her 
a little. 

"You don't love me too much," he said harshly. 
"You don't love me enough." 

She lifted tortured eyes to his. 

"Not enough, I tell you, not enough," he per- 
sisted. "I might be any one — any casual man for 
whom you had a slight penchant." 

"Stephen! Stephen!" 

"Yes, I say it. How have you shown your love? 
By avoiding me as much as you can. Good God ! 
I am hungry for you — aching for you — and you, 
why you throw me a look and a word now and 



CHAPTER XXII 

IT has been said over and over again that a man 
cannot love two women simultaneously. If 
this is so then Stephen Warren was the exception 
which proves the rule. Knowing him, no one 
would have said that he was in any way abnormal. 
He had always been a strong, healthy man, with 
brains a little above the average, perhaps, and 
with the artistic temperament somewhat highly 
developed. 

He had always been fond of women in a per- 
fectly open, honest way, but, until he met Camille, 
he had never passed beyond the "light fancy" 
(Stage, though many women had tried their best to 
win him. 

With Camille he had fallen deeply in love, prac- 
tically at first sight, and he had not rested until he 
had won her. 

The first four years of their married life had 

been ideal. Not for one moment did they regret 

having met. Love taught Stephen many things, 

and the greatest of these was the way to keep a 

woman's interest — because, when interest dies, 

love dies. 

Then had come the terrible day of Camille's 
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accident; for weeks the world was a grey and 
dreary one to Stephen. At last the doctors said 
that she would live, and, after that joyful news, it 
seemed almost a small matter when they shook 
their heads and feared she would be permanently 
disabled. 

Camille had such a strong personality that peo- 
ple who knew her well rarely thought of her body, 
and Stephen, who, at the beginning, had feared to 
lose her altogether, breathed a sigh of thankful- 
ness when the doctors gave their verdict. 

Of course he hoped — if one loves greatly one 
never believes that the loved one's illness is incur- 
able. He had continued hoping for over three 
years, and had not left one thing undone that 
promised even the faintest chance of a cure. 

Not once in those years had his love and tender- 
ness slackened. Camille, as she herself expressed 
it, had never been made to feel a nuisance. He 
adored her as much as he had ever done. No 
woman could have been so attentive as he had 
been, never losing patience, never showing by 
word or sign that he missed the active life he used 
to lead. 

Now into his life had come Ora, and he had 
puzzled and worried over his feelings for her with 
the surprise of a single-hearted man who had not 
been accustomed to complicated emotions. 
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If it were a mere matter of the senses he could 
have understood it. But there was something 
more, and it was that which upset his calculations. 
He knew, without the slightest doubt, that his 
love for Camille was exactly the same as it had 
always been — supreme and perfect. Yet into his 
heart had crept a great tenderness for this other 
woman. He tried to explain it, but did not suc- 
ceed, and was left wondering. Can a man love 
two women ? No 1 said psychologists, metaphysi- 
cian's and ideologists. Yes 1 said Stephen's heart. 
No amount of learned treatises can alter facts, and 
he knew he really did love Ora. 

He had not the faintest trace of morbidity in 
his composition, so he acknowledged the fact, 
extraordinary as it seemed, and left analysis alone. 
He knew instinctively that .Camille possessed the 
deep and secret places in his heart and soul, he 
knew that his love for Ora was different from that 
other, as sunlight is different from starlight. He 
knew that, if Camille asked him, he would put this 
other love out of his life — with a pang certainly, 
but, none the less, willingly. 

But Camille did not ask, Camille understood. 

Another curious problem for the psychologists, 
the metaphysicians, and the ideologists 1 Jealousy 
is supposed to be as natural to mankind as breath- 
ing. It has a section devoted to it in every thesis 
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in psychology. Its insemination and progression 
are shown at length. All animals are jealous, and 
all men — so these learned people say. 

Then why was Camille not jealous? She was 
by no means saint-like, though intensely lovable. 
Another incomprehensible fact for the philoso- 
phers. 

Is it possible for love to soar so high that the 
idea of the happiness of the beloved wipes out all 
petty feelings? It seemed so in this case. It had 
also wiped out something else — Camille's usual 
unselfishness and consideration for others. In her 
intense love for Stephen she lost sight of Ora. 
The one blot on this woman's beautiful character 
was her want of consideration for this other 
woman. True, she had taken the trouble to cross- 
examine her cousin as to the strength of her love 
for Stephen, but, finding that this was overwhelm- 
ing, she was blind to everything else. 

Her love for her husband was her strength and 
her weakness. 

There is no question as to what she would have 
answered if asked to choose between the welfare 
of Stephen and that of the rest of mankind. She 
would cheerfully have suffered mutilation herself 
to save him from pain, and she would have con- 
demned others in the world likewise if in her 
power. 
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I forget who wrote the story with the exciting 
problem as to which of us would refuse to touch a 
button, which, on the instant, at the other end of 
the world, would kill an unknown Chinaman, if, 
by doing so, we could inherit great wealth. 
Camille certainly would not have hesitated an in- 
stant. If touching that button would have saved 
Stephen from pain or unhappiness, she would have 
condemned, not only the unknown Chinaman, but 
whole nations. 

For herself, she would never have been selfish, 
but for her husband she had the fierce cruelty of 
the mother tigress, watchful and unsleeping. 

Is it any wonder that, with this obsession, she 
should not pause to think of Ora's ultimate fate, 
notwithstanding her fondness for her? 

When she had told Ora that she would barter 
her soul for him she was saying no more than the 
truth. As she was ready to do this, she took it for 
granted that Ora was equally generous. 

And Ora? She had given her heart and I think 
she was quite willing to give also her hopes of 
eternity. 

It is only the cold looker-on who sees all sides 
of a question, certainly Ora did not condemn 
Camille for the position she had taken up. If she 
had been told that Camille was selfish she would 
have gasped with astonishment. Selfish! This 
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woman who put self entirely on one side, and 
whose ideal was happiness for the beloved? 

That there is a selfishness which is not for self 
but for others is a theory on which she had never 
thought. She was ready to give up her future 
happiness into the hands of this man — why should 
she not if she wished to? So she argued. That 
Camille had a right to forbid she acknowledged, 
she would have obeyed, she could never deceive 
Camille. But, as her cousin had not forbidden, 
she looked upon her as a wonderful woman, and 
unselfish — above all, unselfish. And she loved her 
accordingly. 

She loved her still more after she had sat by her 
bedside for part of a day when Camille had what 
she called an "ordinary" pain. 

As Marie had said, what she thought "ordi- 
nary" any one else would think unbearable. But 
she explained to Ora that the difference lay in the 
fact that the pain ceased occasionally, whereas, on 
what she called the "needle days," it went on and 
on without pause. 

"It's bad while it lasts," she said in one of the 
painless moments. "But, as you see, I am free 
from pain sometimes for nearly half an hour, and 
that gives me time to breathe. Also I think the 
actual pain is less severe than on the bad days. 
Each spasm is less bad than it is at the beginning. 
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You see my hands are not wet this time. I am so 
sorry for you and Phenny, it's hateful. But IVc 
not had a "bed" day since you came back, so I 
suppose I ought to have expected it. I think I 
should like a cup of tea, Phenny dear. 91 

Ora knew that Camille was perfectly aware of 
her broken resolutions. Nothing specific had been 
said, but in the morning Camille had looked at 
her closely, and the beautiful eyes filled with tears. 

"I am glad Phenny is happy," she said softly. 
"Never make him unhappy, Ora, or I shall hate 
you." 

".You don't hate me now?" quavered Ora. 

"No, my dear." 

She added nothing to the quiet denial, but her 
eyes were full of love. 

"I did try . . . " whispered Ora. 

"We always do," answered her cousin dreamily. 
"I think very few women deliberately do contrary 
to their good resolutions." 

An extraordinary peace descended on Ora. It 
is a curious fact that conscience very often is more 
active before than after the wrong. 

Ora used to say: "I love him, and I ought not 
to." Now she said only: "I love him." 

It was no use worrying any more. Her strength 
Had failed, and she could not feel miserable. She 
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was happy. Happy with an intense happiness that 
she had hitherto only dreamed of. 

There was no need to struggle any more, no 
need to spend hours of agonized thought, no need 
to avoid the touch of his hand, nor his company, 
for fear of breaking down. 

And Camille knew. Deceit would have been 
impossible, but that was not necessary. 

The weeks passed, September came, and found 
the occupants of Les Rochers well and happy. 
There had never been the slightest disagreement 
between the three. Their lives were lived in per- 
fect unity, and Ora loved and was content. She 
adored Camille, feeling that she owed her a life- 
time of gratitude for making possible her great 

joy. 

The pain had begun quite early in the morning, 
before Camille had risen for the day. At half- 
past twelve she had insisted on her husband and 
cousin going downstairs for their dejeuner, and 
Stephen, remembering what Ora had said to him 
months before, did not protest. Camille had 
taken some cold bouillon ; she could not eat. Now, 
when she asked for tea, it was half-past three, and 
Stephen hurried off to find Marie. 

"I daren't boast," sighed Camille, "but it does 
seem a longer pause than last time, doesn't it, 
Ora?" 
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Ora nodded. 

"I do hope it was the last. I've had eight hours 
of it, and that's about the usual duration." 

As it happened it was the end of the agony, and 
she drank her tea and ate some toast. Then she 
left off talking in the middle of a sentence, turned 
her head on the pillow, and fell sound asleep. 

"Thank God I' 9 whispered Stephen. 

"Do you think it's over?" 

He nodded. 

"Yes, it always ends like this. She sleeps from 
sheer exhaustion. Marie can sit here now, and I'll 
take you out for a run in the car." 

That evening Stephen and Ora were in the 
wildest excitement. 

The Lancet had come by the afternoon post, 
and, when they returned about six, Stephen found 
it on the hall table, and took it upstairs with him* 
to his room. 

Camille was still sleeping, and Ora sat in the 
drawing-room writing a letter. 

Suddenly Stephen burst into the room, and 
placed the open medical paper in front of her. 

"Read that !" he cried, and waited impatiently 
till she had finished. 

She looked up at last. 

"I don't understand all the technical words," 
she said, "but it does seem exactly Camille's case." 
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"Of course it does!" he burst out "Even to 
the origin of the trouble — it was a motor accident 
instead of a horse, that's the only difference. Also, 
you see, the man had recurrent bouts of pain, some 
very severe, others less so. Another thing — the 
accident was three years and four months ago, 
Camille's is over that, but only a few months. I 
shall write to this doctor now, Tessier can take 
the letter down by the car, and it will catch the 
post. Mind, not a word to Camille, she has had 
too many disappointments already. We must 
keep it dark until we know more." 

Stephen sat down and wrote a long letter to the 
English doctor, and sent him all the reports he had 
about the case, and an X-ray photograph. He 
implored him to write by return of post, and said 
that if there were any hope of a cure he would 
bring his wife over to England immediately, if the 
doctor would not come over to see her in France. 
He was willing to pay any fee if the latter, as a 
journey always tired his wife. 

"I don't see how we can wait for three days!" 
cried Ora. "I feel so excited I don't know what 
to do." 

"So do I. This one seems far more hopeful 
than either of the others. You see it gives all 
particulars of the case, and they tally almost 
exacdy with Camille's. Oh, Ora, wouldn't it be 
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simply heavenly to have her well again? You 
can't imagine what she was — so energetic, so 
lively." 

The tears were in Ora's eyes as she looked at 
his excited face. She put her arms round his neck 
and kissed him. 

"Dear, there is nothing in the world I long for 
more. But don't work yourself up to certainty, 
disappointment is so terribly hard to bear.' 9 

"I know. I've been through it all. That last 
time in Vienna we were perfectly certain — then 
came the awful let-down after the examination. 
However, I have given this man more particulars 
than I gave the others, experience has made me 
wise, and he ought to be able to say one way or 
the other." 

Notwithstanding their carefully-guarded man- 
ner, Cam ill e was aware that there was some secret 
between the two, but she said nothing, as she came 
to the conclusion that it was connected with a 
surprise for. her birthday, which was in a fort- 
night's time. 

When the letter came from England Stephen 
and Ora were waiting on the road for the post- 
man, and Stephen tore open the envelope with 
shaking fingers. 

It was a long and technical letter, luckily type- 
written, but the upshot of it was to the effect that 
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the doctor could say nothing for certain until he 
had examined the patient, but, from the reports 
sent, and the photograph, he thought that in all 
probability he would be able to effect a cure. The 
case seemed to be analogous to that of the youth 
quoted in The Lancet. He wished to be informed 
as to when the patient would arrive in England, 
and he would see her at the earliest possible 
moment. He was sorry that it was utterly im- 
possible for him to leave England at the present 
moment, or he would have done so. 

Stephen and Ora danced a wild dance of joy at 
the hopeful tone of the letter. Then they took 
hands and ran back to the house — Camille must be 
told at once. 



CHAPTER XXIII 

FOR the next two days Stephen was frantically 
busy. It is no easy matter in France to 
make arrangements in a hurry. If one says "to- 
day," everyone shrugs their shoulders, and re- 
marks placidly, "next week I" 

Eventually, with the aid of bribery and corrup- 
tion, all was settled to Stephen's satisfaction. He 
had secured a definite promise of an ambulance to 
take C ami lie to Marseilles, and an invalid carriage 
on the fast train to Paris. He had sent lengthy 
prepaid-reply telegrams to Paris, and (with infi- 
nite difficulty) had persuaded the railway company 
to add an invalid carriage to the midday mail-train 
the day after. He had engaged a private cabin 
on the boat, and (with no difficulty at all) ar- 
ranged for Camille's transport on the English line. 
Besides all this he had had to telegraph for rooms 
both to Parisian and London hotels. 

Ora and Marie were busy packing. Of course 
Marie was to go with them. 

Camille, as always before leaving for England, 

spent her time in hugging Wolf, and occasionally 

dropping a tear on to his rough head. She hated 
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leaving him behind, but would not submit him to 
the indignity and lonely misery of the idiotic quar- 
antine. She knew he was quite safe with the 
servants, who adored him, but she also knew that 
for two days he would pine, and refuse food. 

She herself felt no confidence in this expedition, 
but she did not say so to Stephen, he was too 
excited and hopeful, she would not damp his 
optimism for the world. 

Journeys always tired her, though she did not 
suffer any ill-results, owing to the tender care with 
which she was surrounded. But what she disliked 
more than anything were the curious stares she 
always received when carried by Stephen in the 
stations and on the boat. There are unfortunately 
always a certain number of vulgar travellers who 
seem to take a pleasure in making, by their curi- 
osity, invalids acutely uncomfortable. 

Wolf was greatly depressed. He had superin- 
tended the removal of the trunks from the box- 
room, gazed sadly at straps and bags, sniffed at 
leather and compressed cane, then, his tail held 
low, had gone down to Camille to be comforted. 
He knew quite well what all that horrid fuss; 
meant. 

Finally, everything was arranged satisfactorily, 
and, on the last night, Stephen went to bed tired 
out 2 but very contented. 
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They had to be up very early the next morning, 
and long before the hour of departure, Stephen 
was in the tower-room, gazing through the field- 
glasses to see if the ambulance was coming. He 
was not yet at all confident of its arrival, much 
experience had made him mistrustful. 

Once, all being arranged on railway and boat, 
the ambulance had not come, and their journey 
had had to be postponed. Another time, when 
they arrived at Marseilles there was no invalid 
carriage prepared. 

However, to-day, all went well. The ambu- 
lance came in time, the carriage was waiting on the 
line at Marseilles, and they were all stowed away 
in it before the train for Paris came into the sta- 
tion. Then they were shunted, brought up on the 
main-line, and coupled on. 

It was a pouring wet day, but for this every one 
was thankful, it kept the carriage cool and fresh. 
For, although September had brought an amelio- 
ration of the great heat of the previous months, it 
was still hot enough to be uncomfortable, espe- 
cially in a railway carriage. 

They slept that night in Paris, and the next 
evening arrived in London. 

The consultation with the doctor was fixed for 
the following afternoon, and Stephen felt so ex- 
cited he could hardly sleep. 
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Ora had let her flat furnished, and the tenancy 
was not up until the first of October, so she stayed 
with the Warrens at their hotel. Her sister, much 
to her joy, was not in town. She felt she could not 
listen, with any patience, to lectures, in her present 
state of anxiety and anticipation. 

Cam ill e lay awake that night for a long time, 
listening to the noises of London, and wondering 
what the morrow would bring forth. She rather 
dreaded it. If the doctor said she could be cured, 
she knew that it would mean a lot of discomfort, 
and even pain. Also she would have to be nursed 
by strangers, and she had grown terribly sensitive 
as to strangers. 

If, on the other hand, the verdict was "no 
hope," then she knew that it would take all her 
love and tact to comfort Stephen, who was by now 
thoroughly convinced that she would be restored 
to strength and activity. She hoped with all her 
heart that the doctor would be hopeful. For her 
own sake she hardly cared, she had become accus- 
tomed to her existence, and even to the occasional 
pain, but for Stephen's sake she longed to be well 
again, she realized so completely what it meant to 
him. 

She fell asleep at last with a little tender smile 
on her mouth, and dreamed that she was riding, 
which dream she told Stephen in the morning, and 
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cheered him greatly; he made up his mind that it 
was a good omen. 

The afternoon was a terrible ordeal to Camille. 
She had to be taken to the hospital of which Dr. 
Lem-Curzon was visiting surgeon; he wished to 
take another X-ray photograph, as the last was 
nearly two years old. 

Her heart beat fast as she was carried into the 
ambulance — luckily brought round into a private 
courtyard of the hotel. 

Stephen and Ora went with her, and when they 
arrived in the hospital yard, the doctor was there 
to meet them. He was a tall, pale man with an 
extraordinary high forehead, and Camille at once 
noticed his hands — the true surgeon's hands, 
flexible, sensitive and long fingered. He had a 
very pleasant voice, and Stephen, who had seen 
him in the morning, watched Camille's face, and 
nodded. 

"I knew you'd like him!" he whispered as he 
carried her along a passage and into a white-tiled 
room. 

Stephen and Ora left her in charge of two 
nurses, and went to a private waiting-room to wait 
as patiently as they knew how. 

Stephen passed the fifty minutes in pacing up 
and down like a caged animal. He began sen- 
tences, and left off in the middle, lit a cigarette, 
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and let it go out. Lit another, and put the lighted 
end in his mouth, and swore; apologised to Ora, 
and swore again. 

Ora did everything she could to calm him, but 
could not succeed. When he had any work to do, 
or when any one was dependent on him, he was 
the most self-possessed of men, but now, when 
things had been taken out of his hands, he lost his 
head, and behaved like a blue-bottle on a window- 
pane. 

At last the seemingly endless wait came to an 
end, and the door-handle turned) and the doctor 
came in. 

Stephen sprang to him and clutched his arm, 
stammering out some incoherent enquiry. 

The man looked gloomy, and Ora felt her heart 
sink horribly. 

"I very much fear, Mr. Warren, that I can do 
nothing." 

Stephen groaned, and the doctor went on to 
give a few details, which he made as untechnical 
as he could. 

"You see," he ended slowly, "the conditions are 
not what they were when the last Rontgen was 
taken. I had every hope when you wrote that I 
should be able to effect a cure, but now I am not 
hopeful. Now look here — don't tell Mrs. Warren 
anything yet. I am not absolutely convinced. I 
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want time to think over the whole case, examine 
the photos carefully, and compare them with 
others. I will devote this evening to it, and will 
you come and see me in Harley Street to-morrow 
morning at ten?" 

Stephen nodded. 

Gone was all his hopefulness, gone was his late 
restlessness, he looked pale and haggard. 

The doctor, noticing this, patted him kindly on 
the shoulder. 

"Mind," he said gently, "I have not given my 
definite decision yet. Only I thought it better to 
tell you that I am not so hopeful as I was before I 
had seen your wife." 

"Yes, I see. Very well. I will come to you for 
your verdict to-morrow morning at ten." 

"And cheer up, Mr. Warren. Don't let your 
wife see you looking dismal. You must keep her 
from worry. We doctors know that worry makes 
more ills than anything else. I think Mrs. Warren 
will be ready for you now. She would not hear 
of any one else carrying her." 

Stephen gave a little smile. 

"No, she's used to me," he said quietly. "Come, 
Ora." 

Camille said nothing till they were in the easily- 
moving ambulance, then she stretched out her hand 
to Stephen, and said softly: 
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"Poor old scrubbley bobs. Had he a horrid, 
tiresome, incurable wi, then.' 9 

"What do you mean?" asked Stephen, quickly. 
"He's said nothing yet. He can't decide till he 
studies the case — can he, Ora ?" 

"No, that's quite true, Camille. Stephen's go- 
ing to him to-morrow morning." 

Camille smiled a little, half tenderly, half quiz- 
zingly. 

"I saw his face, you dear things. And I can see 
your faces. Phenny looks like Wolf looked when 
we left him. Ora looks as if she had toothache." 

"We " began both of them together. 

"Yes, dears, I know. He hasn't quite decided 
yet, and you are to keep up my spirits. Don't 
be such geese! It would require far more than 
this to depress me! I do wish you hadn't hoped 
so tremendously though. I didn't, so you see I've 
not had to go to the opposite extreme. Phenny ! 
smile at once. No, more! Grin! That's better I 
You dear, sweet lamb, there's nothing changed. 
Your silly old Camille is still going to be a bother- 
ing nuisance, and that's all." 

When they got back to their sitting-room she 
exclaimed suddenly. 

"Phenny! I've thought of something! Let's 
go to the theatre to-night. We did it once before 
all right. Go and get a stage-box at once, and 
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arrange for my chair to be taken down. We'll go 
very early, as we did last time, and, if you choose 
a theatre quite near, I'm sure I could go in a 
motor-taxi if you held me in your arms, with my 
legs on the opposite seats. I should just love it. 
It would cheer us all up. Give me the paper. We 
must have either a very laughy or a very weepy 
piece, nothing in between will do. Then I'll order 
a lovely little supper to be ready for us here when 
we return." 

The whole afternoon she cheered them up, and 
finally succeeded in bringing genuine smiles to their 
faces. 

They managed the theatre with no trouble, and 
it was a very "laughy" piece; so Camille was 
rejoiced when she heard her husband's laugh ring 
out. 

Her whole heart was set on preparing him for 
the final disappointment, which she was convinced 
he would receive the next day. She wanted to 
show him that nothing could affect her, that, cure 
or no cure, she would be quite content. She roused 
herself to be more than usually gay. She chaffed 
him about wishing for a cure, so that he would no 
longer be worried by her uselessness. To his indig- 
nant protests she responded with a pout, and a 
mock despair that she was so heavy. 

She finally called herself "Phenny's poor de- 
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spised lump," and then of course there was nothing 
left for him to say but that he would hate not to 
be obliged to carry such a precious burden! 

44 Very well then I" cried Camille. "Don't worry 
so. If you look gloomy I shall know that I'm a 
fearful nuisance." 

"But the pain," protested Stephen. 

"Something the pain!" exclaimed Camille. 
44 What's a day now and then? Besides, Dr. Cur- 
zon says it will gradually go off. As it is it is far 
less frequent than it was. Think — I might be a 
martyr to indigestion, and have a red nose and a 
bad temper ! and be obliged to eat slops, and have 
little bottles by my side at meals, and get puffy 
after eating, and ask for special dishes when I 
went out to dinner, and bore every one with my 
4 symtems' and " 

"Oh, don't ! don't I" cried Stephen, stopping his 
ears. 

"Well, then, don't be so discontented. I'm a 
nice, healthy woman, with a charming white nose. 
Be thankful for small mercies." 

Stephen went and kissed the "charming white 
nose," and Camille laughed, and remarked coher- 
ently : 

"She's weally a very nice, pretty, sweet dirl, 
and she won't be bovered with a lot of horrid 
doctors." 
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"Scallywag !" laughed Stephen, and went to bed 
thinking that after all things might be worse, 
which was exactly what Camille had meant him to 
think. 



CHAPTER XXIV 

THE doctor did not keep Stephen waiting, and 
when he received him Stephen noticed that 
he smiled, which he had not done the day before. 
His spirits went up with a bound, he was pre- 
pared for a favourable verdict after all. But he 
was disappointed. Dr. Curzon explained the case 
carefully and at length, showing Stephen the old 
and the new X-ray photographs, and pointing out 
the difficulty that had arisen. He took no end of 
pains to make clear all the technical terms, and 
Stephen nodded, asked questions, and at last under* 
stood. 

He sighed. 

"I quite see. Thank-you for explaining. Well, 
of course, it is a bitter disappointment to me, I 
had hoped great things. Naturally, you cannot do 
the impossible." 

"It is not the impossible. It is simply that I 
would not care to run the risk of an operation I 
have never undertaken up to now. I know my 
limitations, you see." He paused, then he said 
abrupdy : "I suppose you read French perfect!] 
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"Yes, certainly," answered Stephen, somewhat 
surprised. 

The doctor took a letter from his pocket and 
turned it over in his hands. 

"It is a very curious coincidence,' 9 he said smil- 
ing. "I received this letter this morning. You 
have of course heard of Docteur Raymond de 
Selens?" 

"Oh, yes, naturally. I wrote to him once about 
my wife." 

"Well, as we both have the same specialty, we 
have corresponded for some years. I have met 
him once or twice, and think very highly of him. 
Whenever we come across anything out of the 
common we communicate with each other — I in- 
tended to send a description of your wife's case to 
him. Well, this morning I received this letter, you 
may read it." 

Stephen took the sheets of closely-written paper 
and bent over them. As he read he flushed a little, 
and his heart beat quicker. He had to ask for 
the translation of one or two words, and once Dr. 
Curzon had to explain a passage. When he had 
finished he looked up quickly. 

"Am I right in thinking that this woman was 
practically the same case as my wife's?" 

"Perfectly right. That is where the extraordi- 
nary coincidence comes in — I see your wife yester- 
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day, find complications which I have never encoun- 
tered before, then this morning I get a letter 
giving me the description of an analogous case." 

"And she has been cured!" breathed Stephen 
excitedly. 

"Quite so I Monsieur de Selens is cleverer than 
I. He is one of the finest surgeons in the world in 
my opinion. You see what he says — he studied 
the case for months, and he actually invented an 
instrument for the operation. Now, Mr. Warren, 
my advice to you is this : let me write my confrere, 
and send him the minute technical account of your 
wife's case, and the old and the new photos. I 
will ask him if, in his opinion, Mrs. Warren's case 
is exactly the same as this French one. I shall ask 
for an immediate reply, and, when I receive it, I 
will ring you up. If he thinks that he can operate, 
you will of course take your wife to Paris. I am 
so interested that, with your permission, I shall 
come too. I fancy that I might manage to get off 
for a day next week." 

Stephen was almost speechless, he thanked Dr. 
Curzon somewhat incoherently, and received his 
faithful promise to white to Paris by that day's 
post. 

"You needn't fear that I shall fail. I have all 
my notes, and I shall dictate a lengthy letter to my 
secretary. The package shall go off to-day. If 
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you like I will ask Monsieur de Selens to tele- 
graph, then he can follow it with a letter." 

Stephen went back to the hotel in a taxi, and felt 
that it was far too slow a means of progression. 
He dashed into the sitting-room to find only Ora 
there. 

"Where's Camille?" he cried breathlessly. 

"Went to sleep again after her breakfast," 
laughed Ora. "She said she wasn't used to such 
late hours, and that she must sleep. But, dear, 
what is it? You don't mean to say that Dr. Cur- 
zon is hopeful after all? Quick, tell me, Stephen, 
I can't wait." 

She shook his arm impatiently, and he hugged 
her tempestuously. 

"Oh, Ora, Ora, it really looks like success at 
last! No, it's not Dr. Curzon, he can do 
nothing." 

Then, holding her hand, and occasionally hurt- 
ing her in -his enthusiasm, he told her about the 
letter from Paris, and what he and Dr. Curzon 
had arranged. 

Ora was just as excited as he was, and she 
waltzed round the room clapping her hands. 

"Oh, Stephen, won't it be just heavenly if we 
can get her well again? Think of Camille riding 
and dancing!" 

"Well, we mustn't hope for everything," said 
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Stephen, trying his best to be sober. "You see 
she will probably have to be careful for years. 
But how lovely even to see her walking I I wonder 
what Wolf will say." 

"He'll probably have a bad attack of hysterics," 
laughed Ora. "He won't understand it at all. 
Oh, won't it be jolly. Won't she love going in 
the motor." 

"Look here, Ora — are we asses to make so 
sure? Suppose this doctor says that it's not the 
same as the case he cured?" 

"Oh, I won't believe that. Dr. Curzon himself 
thinks it's exactly the same. We can't start being 
pessimists, old boy. I, for one, refuse." 

Just then Marie entered the room, and told 
them that C a mi lie was awake, so they rushed to 
her room to tell her the news. 

She became a little flushed as Stephen excitedly 
recounted the matter, and she asked quick, some- 
what incoherent questions. 

"It really does sound hopeful this time," was 
her verdict. "I, as you know, have not had much 
faith hitherto. You remember, Phenny, that I 
always thought that my release would come in 
Paris? I wonder, oh, I do wonder whether this 
will be a cure at last I Phenny, if I'm cured we'll 
take my couch down to Les Rockers, and have a 
solemn ceremony, in the garden — we shall cremate 
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it, Phenny I I couldn't give that chair to any one. 
But I'll get Dr. Curzon to give me the addresses 
of poor wretches who need comfy couches, and Til 
send one to every single one of them." 

She finally decided that she would give a 
"party" the next day, wrote out eleven telegrams 
to friends, and despatched them straight away. 

Hitherto the Warrens had let no one know that 
they were in London. Camille was always sensi- 
tive about seeing people after any lapse of time. 
She persisted in thinking that she bored people, 
not realizing that she was loved as few women are 
loved. When she had been back amongst her 
circle for some weeks she always settled down, and 
then it was proved to her beyond any doubt that 
she was needed in the world. Rarely a day passed 
that several people did not come in to see her, and 
her rooms were never empty of flowers. 

But when she first returned to England she 
could not get out of her head that she was an 
invalid, and that most people disliked visiting 
invalids. This was perfectly true, but the fact 
remained that no one looked upon her as ill, and 
her visitors came to please themselves, and with 
no idea of doing a kind action — the motive which 
usually forces the reluctant to surround a couch 
of suffering. 

A proof of her popularity came that same idayj 
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eleven telegrams were sent, and promptly eleven 
answers were sent to her — all acceptances for the 
next day. One came from Reading, and said: 
"Am staying down here with friends, but shall 
come up to-morrow, with joy." 

Camille purred with pleasure, and herself saw 
the manager to order tea, and more chairs for 
their sitting-room. 

In the morning, just before lunch, Dr. Curzon 
telephoned to say that he had received a telegram 
from Paris. The French doctor said that he was 
fairly certain that Camille's case resembled the 
one he had cured, and added that he was writing. 
Dr. Curzon advised waiting for the letter, which 
would come the following day. He arranged for 
Stephen to go round to Harley Street in the morn- 
ing to see the letter. 

Stephen and Ora were wild with excitement, and 
even Camille, who had never anticipated a cure, 
was intensely optimistic. 

When the visitors came in the afternoon she 
was bubbling over with joy, and was less like an 
invalid than ever. 

Every one rejoiced when they heard the news. 

"I knew it would come some day !" cried Lady 
Joan Daventry, one of Camille's most intimate 
friends. "It is the best news I've heard for years. 
Camille, I shall give a monster reception to cele- 
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brate your recovery; it will be fun! How pleased 
Bobby will be. I shall write to him to-night." 

"Dear old Bobby! I suppose he's in Scotland?" 

"Yes, I ought to have gone too, but I had to go 
to Enid first I'm going to join him next week." 

"Stephen," said a charming old lady with white 
hair. "When Camille is well, you'll have to be 
severe, or you'll have her exhausted — every one 
will want her to visit at the same time. Lady 
Joan's 'monster reception' won't be the only one." 

"As for me," said a humorous-looking man, "I 
shall get up a demonstration in Trafalgar 
Square !" 

Stephen laughed. 

"You'll have to hold me down," he smiled, "or 
I shall tear down the Column in my excitement." 

"And what will you do, Miss Lloyd?" asked 
Mr. Clyden, the man with the humorous face. 

He had been hovering round Or a ever since he 
arrived, and Stephen had frowned once or twice as 
he noticed the empressement with which Ora was 
handed tea and cakes. 

Ora smiled dreamily. 

"I don't know," she answered. "I couldn't 
sleep last night with the excitement, what will 
happen to me later on I can't imagine. Fancy 
seeing Camille walking!" 

"You never have, have you? Stephen wrote 
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and told me about the great discovery of a new 
cousin. What an extraordinary coincidence, 
wasn't it?" 

"Not quite so strange as it seems — you see I 
went to Provence on purpose to visit my French 
ancestress's country, and I bad been on the lake 
nearly every day for a week. Of course I did not 
know that Camille was there, so that part really 
was remarkable. We might never have found it 
out if I had not said that my great-grandmother 
was a Provencale, and then Camille said hers was 
too, and mentioned the name. 

Mr. Clyden nodded. 

"Things like that do happen. I went to a hut 
for shelter once in an awful storm in Brazil, and 
the man who owned the hut was an old game- 
keeper of my father's. He had come into a little 
money, and left us years before, we thought he'd 
gone to Australia." 

"But the most remarkable coincidence I have 
ever known," put in Mrs. Barrington, the white- 
haired old lady, "was something which happened 
to my uncle. He had been trying for years to find 
an old friend of his who had lost all his money in 
that Australian smash, and had then disappeared. 
My uncle feared for him, as he knew the man 
hadn't a penny. At last he gave up in despair, 
having tried everything he could think of. One 
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<fey> eight years afterwards, he happened to glance 
at a circular he received, and the address was in 
his friend's handwriting. He went to the firm, 
and found that the envelope had been addressed 
by a man who had applied for work. My uncle 
followed up the clue, and found the poor man 
practically starving in Fulham. He employed him 
as his own secretary after that, and he lived with 
my uncle till he died." 

"Why hadn't he written to your uncle?" asked 
Ora sympathetically. 

"He had, a year before. But his letter went to 
a brute of a cousin, who took no notice of it. You 
see my uncle had come into the title in the mean- 
while, and his friend did not know that, so wrote 
to him in the old name, which was then the 
cousin's name." 

"It would make a lovely story!" said Ora. 

"It's probably been done — a lot of people know 
about it." 

"Apropos of coincidences," cried Camille. "I 
had a funny dream last night. I was in a big 
white room, and a lot of doctors and nurses were 
there. Then a man came forward to give me 
chloroform, and as he put the thing over my face 
I saw that he had great white wings, and a halo 
round his head!" 
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"A good sign!" cried Lady Joan Daventry. 
"An angel of mercy." 

Camille looked with dreamy eyes at her friend. 

"Yes, mercy, Joan. I shall be thankful to be 
active again. Oh, how thankful. Though, mind, 
I don't grumble. I think this time has been a 
blessing for me. I have learnt to value my friends. 
Every one can have friends when they can go 
about and see them, but people have been so per- 
fectly heavenly to me as a useless log." 

"Forbidden words I" cried Stephen, putting up 
his finger. 

Camille laughed. 

"Well, quiescent lump, then 1" she suggested. 

"Warm, white wings," said Ora softly, and 
Camille blushed furiously. 



CHAPTER XXV 

THE letter from the French doctor was long 
and technical, and Dr. Curzon had to ex- 
plain it to Stephen. He enclosed a separate sheet 
of paper with ten questions which he wanted 
answered. He said that he preferred to be per- 
fectly sure before deciding finally. But on the 
whole he was very hopeful. As far as Dr. Cur- 
zon's description of the case went, he could see no 
difference between the English case and the French 
one that he had cured. When the questions were 
answered he would be able to say definitely. 

Dr. Curzon answered by return, but the War- 
rens and Ora had to wait anxiously for nearly a 
week before De Selens wrote again. 

In the meanwhile Lady Joan Daventry insisted 
on them all going to her house in South Street to 
stay. She would not hear of them continuing- at 
the hotel. 

Ora argued that she could not possibly incon- 
venience Lady Joan by her presence. 

"Camille and Stephen, yes. But I will stay on 

here. Please don't imagine that you must ask me 

270 
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because I was with Camille for the moment. It 
is really too much of a visitation, Lady Joan." 

"Nonsense I" said Lady Joan kindly. "I should 
not ask you if I did not want you. I know Camille 
would not come without you. I'm rather jealous 
you know, Miss Lloyd I I've never seen Camille 
so fond of any one as she is of you. Stephen told 
me that she actually pined when you left." 

"It was hateful of me to leave her," answered 
Ora, blushing. "I am more grateful for her love 
than I can say. I've never had a real home 
before." 

"Then I can imagine how you value this one, 
I know your sister slightly." 

Ora laughed. 

"I can hear by your voice that you can under- 
stand why I have not made my home with her! 
Poor Agnes, she bores me to tears. I love the 
twins, but they are always at school, and in the 
holidays Agnes sweeps them off to various places." 

"I saw them once. Jolly boys I I Ve never met 
Sir Arthur." 

"I wish I hadn't !" laughed Ora. "He mightn't 
be so bad alone, but as a family man he's impos- 
sible, and he has an irritating habit of saying urra- 
urra-urra at the end of his sentences! It makes 
me want to scream !" 

"Well, it's a good thing you launched out 'on 
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your own,' I congratulate you. Now you must 
promise to come to me with the others to-morrow, 
live got heaps of room, and you'll all cheer me up. 
A poor lone widow woman wants some gay people 
in the house sometimes. Besides, Miss Lloyd, I 
don't gush, but — your poetry is very dear to me." 

"You know my verses ?" cried Ora, getting pink 
with pleasure. 

"Yes, when you come you shall see the pretty 
binding I had made for them ! I won't say I knew 
them before C ami lie wrote about you — strangely 
enough I had never come across them. But when 
I heard you were a cousin, I bought them, and 
promptly fell in love with them, genuinely in love, 
mind you ; I have only my pet books re-bound." 

After that naturally Ora had to accept the invi- 
tation. There is no flattery so subtle and so accep- 
table as the "I love your work" oblation. Even 
the most hardened and cross-grained worker must 
feel a thrill of satisfaction at the words. 

Ora rarely had this joy, poetry is not appre- 
ciated in England except by the very few. Strange 
that the land which has produced the finest poets 
of the world should also produce a population that 
leaves them sighing in the wilderness ! 

The next day the Warrens and Ora were in- 
stalled in Lady Joan's house, and immediately 
were quite at home. 
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Their hostess was one of those rare women who 
does not tell her guests that they can do what they 
like, but lets them know that they can* 

They were unused to the English breakfast, so 
they were not expected to come down for it, but 
had tea and rolls in their rooms. 

Lady Joan never asked them what they wanted 
to do, but went about her own engagements with- 
out any fuss. She owned a brougham and a motor, 
and when she used the one she sent word to Ora 
that the other was at her disposal. 

If C ami lie did not want to appear if there were 
guests, she could stay in her room, and there was 
no urgent pressing her to change her mind. 

Lady Joan was somewhat amused that Mr. 
Clyden, whom she had known not by any means 
well, made excuses to come to the house fre- 
quently. 

She teased Ora about him, and Ora laughed. 

But Stephen was furious. There was no doubt 
that the man was in love with Ora, and Stephen 
declared that she encouraged him. 

Ora denied it. 

"You gave him your rose yesterday!" cried 
Stephen peevishly. 

"Well, what if I did?" 

"One doesn't give roses to a man unless one 
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wishes to encourage him !" Stephen kicked a foot- 
stool. 

Ora laughed. 

"My dear Stephen 1 I should be sorry to think 
that I was a bold, bad woman because I gave a 
flower to a man who asked me for it 1 How could 
I refuse?" 

"Easily," he said crossly. "It was perfectly 
easy to make an excuse if you'd wanted to." 

"But I didn't want to. Why should I? He 
asked very nicely, said he'd lost his. He's very 
jolly, and — and you're perfecdy ridiculous!" she 
ended lamely. 

"Oh, of course, if he's everything that's perfect 
you'd better marry him." 

"Thanks very much I He hasn't asked me yet. 
When he does I will ask your advice." 

Ora was now angry, and she stood very upright 
and glared at Stephen. 

"Children ! Children !" protested Camille, who 
had listened half-amusedly to the two heated 
opponents. 

"All very Well," barked Stephen. "She's a 
flirt. She's deliberately leading this man on." 

"When I want an expression of opinion on my 
morals I shan't come to you, thanks!" cried Ora. 
"I can do without your long-winded lectures. I 
shall do as I like. I — I — I shall go away." 
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"Ora, dearl" — this from Camille, who was 
beginning to be alarmed. "Phenny, dear, do calm 
downl I can't see that Ora has done anything 
very terrible." 

"Of course you can't. Why should you? You 
women always side together." 

Ora took her hands away from her hot face, 
and stared. She had never heard Stephen address 
his wife in that tone. But the man had lost his 
head, and went on angrily. 

"You'd probably like Ora to marry the Jacka- 
napes. All women are hateful matchmakers. 
You always have loved to bring asses together and 
then watch how unhappy they are afterwards." 

Camille winced. Ora gave an exclamation of 
horror. She knew that this hit hard, as Camille, 
years before, had introduced a man and woman to 
each other and encouraged their subsequent meet- 
ings. When they had married the union was dis- 
astrous, and Camille had grieved terribly, and 
blamed herself more than was necessary. 

Ora turned white, and went up to Stephen and 
looked coldly into his eyes. 

"Be quiet!" she commanded in a low voice. 
"You are a brute. You can say what you like to 
me, but how dare you be rude to Camille ? How 
dare you ? I shall never speak to you again." 
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Stephen bounced out of the room like an angry 
woman. 

Ora's eyes were flashing, but C a mi lie laughed. 

"How dare he I" repeated Ora. 

"My dear, don't take him so seriously," smiled 
Camille. "One always says things one doesn't 
mean when one is cross 1" 

"I shan't speak to him again!" Ora banged a 
book down on the table. 

"Bosh !" was Camille's elegant remark. 

"I shaft t!" 

"Don't be a goose I He'll be frightfully repent- 
ant." 

"He can be as repentant as he likes. You can 
make it up* with him— of course you will, you're 
an angel. I am not ! I don't mind what he said 
to me, he was a nasty, jealous bear, but to speak 
to you like that ! To taunt you with that misera- 
ble affair — he's a beast!" 

"Every one's a beast occasionally." 

"You never are !" said Ora affectionately. 

Camille laughed amusedly. 

"Oh, aren't I ! I once told Phenny that he'd 
married me for my money." 

"Camille!" 

"Yes, I did. I was in a temper, and one says 
anything when one's in a temper. As I had only 
about two hundred a year, it was ridiculous on the 
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face of it ! Then another time — about a year ago 
— he broke a miniature that I'd nearly finished. 
Goodness ! I was angry. I told him he'd done it 
on purpose because I had forgotten to give him 
oysters for dinner when he'd asked for them ! OH, 
my dear, don't be foolish about it. Phenny has a 
very hot temper, the marvel is that he's usually so 
calm. After all he's jealous, and when people are 
jealous there's no accounting for what they'll 
say." 

"He has no cause to be jealous. I adore him." 

"I know. But, Ora, you did flirt with Mr. 
Clyden — you know you did!" 

"I didn't!" protested Ora, very red in the face. 

Camille chuckled. 

"Well, call it what you like! You were very 
nice to him." 

"Pooh! If one can't be decently polite without 
Stephen flying into a nasty, rude rage ... all I 
can say is, I'd better go." 

"Oh, do cool down, dear! Go for a motor ride 
with Joan. She sent word that she could take 
you." 

Ora kissed her cousin, and went to put on her 
outdoor things. 

She was very ruffled indeed. Strangely enough, 
she forgave Stephen for what he had said to her, 
but she could not forgive him for hurting Camille. 
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She refused to speak to him for the rest of that 
day, except politely at meals, when Lady Joan was 
present. 

He had long since made it up with Camille, 
apologizing most abjectly, and calling himself 
hard names, but, when he aoproached Ora, she 
would have nothing to say to him. 

She was longing for Mr. Clyden to come, but he 
did not appear, much to her disappointment — she 
had intended to punish Stephen in the only way 
she knew was adequate. 

She said good-night to him stiffly as he was 
carrying Camille to bed. 

When she awoke in the morning she found a 
note slipped under her door, and she tried not to 
feel happy as she opened it. 

"Can't you put off the punishment till next 
week?" he wrote. "You see I need you badly to- 
day. To-morrow is Camille's birthday, and we 
must go to-day on the secret expedition to the 
shops. I can't get on without you to help me. Let 
the put-into-Coventry business begin again on 
Monday, darling! I know I deserve it. I quite 
understand that what you're angry about is my 
beastliness to Camille, and you can't be too severe. 
She has forgiven me, but then she is an angel of 
light. I don't mean to suggest that you're not, my; 
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dear, but no one on earth is quite so wonderful as 
Camille. 

"Please forgive me till Monday, we must make 
her birthday a glorious red-letter day, and not 
think about our private squabbles. I want you to 
come with me to see if the miniature frame is right, 
they promised it for this morning; then we must 
go about the ring and the flowers. Joan has 
promised me the brougham this morning, and we 
could go at half-past ten if you consent. 

"I love you, and kiss your feet in contrition. 

"Stephen." 

Ora smiled as she rang for her tea, then she 
scribbled a few lines, and sent the note to Stephen. 

"All right. 10 30. I'm not at all sure that Til 
forgive you, but — oh I isn't it a glorious day, dar- 
ling-own?" 

It was no use trying to be dignified when the sun 
was shining like that! 

She sang as she dressed, and flew in afterwards 
to kiss Camille. 

Stephen was there, and looked wistful. 

"Peace to-day, eh?" queried Camille laugh- 
ingly. 

"Urn-m," was Ora's doubtful remark. 

Stephen suddenly picked her up and sat her on 
the chest of drawers. 
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".You don't get down till you say 'peace,' " 
lie grinned. 

"I can jump I" 

"Slither, you meant So inelegant, my dear! 
iYour dress would all bunch up behind, and proba- 
bly catch on a knob and suspend you/ 9 

Camille was giggling weakly. 

"Better yield, Ora," she advised. 

Her laughter was infectious. 

Ora tried to frown, then broke down and 
laughed. 

"All right. Peace 1" she cried. 

Stephen took her down and hugged her. 

"Now we must hurry you down, Camille mine," 
he said. "Ora and I have to go out on a most 
important mission." 

"What mission?" asked Camille, Knowing per- 
fectly well. 

"Private and confidential. Nothing to do with 
you. Surely Ora and I can have a few secrets if 
we want to." 

"Oh, very well," answered Camille with mode 
sulkiness. "I suppose your poor wife must learn 
to be content when she's kept in the dark. Carry 
me down, Phenny. Luckily Joan can stay with 
me this morning. I'm a poor useless log." 

Stephen winked at Ora, and Ora winked back. 
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What fun it was to prepare surprises for the dear 
woman. 

They were like children as they drove about 
from shop to shop. 

Stephen had had an exquisite frame made for 
Ora's miniature. It was surrounded by violets of 
enamel, Camille's favourite flower, the centre of 
each a tiny emerald and diamond. They were 
charmed with it, and Stephen put the box in his 
pocket. 

Then they went to a jeweller in Bond Street, 
and chose a ring. Cam ill e had lately developed a 
passion for yellow topaz, and as she had none, 
Stephen intended to give her a topaz ring. That 
done to their entire satisfaction, they went to a 
flower-shop where Stephen ordered the most ex- 
travagant quantities of blooms to come in the 
morning. 

The frame and the ring had been the presents 
he had intended to give, but that did not prevent 
him buying several other things which he saw, and 
thought she would like. Amongst other things 
added to the collection in the brougham were — a 
picture of a dog which was the image of Wolf; 
a fascinating writing-pad, which contained every- 
thing arranged in the neatest manner; a very 
beautiful silver vase; and a lucky charm of jade. 

Ora went to see if her presents were ready^ and 
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brought them away with her. She had had bound 
in finely tooled leather the complete set of Mere- 
dith's works, and also she had chosen two cushions 
for Camille's couch, and had ordered her mono- 
gram to be embroidered on each. 

When they got back to South Street, Stephen 
went in first to see if the drawing-room door was 
shut, then the servants helped them to carry all 
the parcels up to Ora's room, where they were to 
be secreted until the morning. 

The row was forgotten, they were thoroughly 
good friends, much to Camille's joy, 



CHAPTER XXVI 

ORA undertook to do up the parcels. Clever 
as Stephen was with his fingers, he could 
never manage parcels. 

"The end bits are never right," he said plain- 
tively; "they somehow always come bunchy." 

So Ora spent an hour of the afternoon sur- 
rounded by white paper (begged from the cook) 
and ribbon (robbed from herself and Lady Joan) . 

Stephen came in later to write on his packages, 
then everything was piled up in a corner, and 
covered with a dressing-gown. 

"I do hope she'll like them!" cried Stephen. 
"I wish I'd bought her that brooch instead of the 
ring." 

"I'm sure she'll prefer the ring. Don't worry, 
dearest, I know she'll be pleased. They are all 
spises." Ora was beginning to talk "Warrenian" j 

by now. 

C ami lie had had her secret too. She had known 

quite well that Stephen and Ora would be out that 

morning, so she had asked her lawyer to come 
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with the codicil to her will of which she had sent 
him the rough draft some days before. Lady 
Joan knew all about it, of course, and had ar- 
ranged for Camille to be alone. 

She had made her will before she knew Ora, 
and she was not happy until she had signed the 
codicil which left Ora half her money and some 
favourite pieces of jewellery. 

"I can't tell Phenny," she confided to her friend. 
"There was an awful fuss when I made my will 
two years ago. He advises every one else to 
arrange their affairs, but he seemed to think that 
I'd made up my mind to die when I suggested 
being businesslike ! So ridiculous ! I think every 
one ought to make a will who has anything to 
leave." 

So she had signed the document, with two of the 
servants as witnesses, and felt easier in her mind. 

She was very excited about the surprises for the 
morrow ; she and Stephen had always been perfect 
babies over Christmases and birthdays, and there 
was an infinite amount of mystery about the pres- 
ents. It was great fun. 

She woke just after eight and made Marie ar- 
range her hair, and prop her up in bed. She 
knew that she would not have time to dress before 
people would want to come to her. 

Marie, kind woman, had made her the sweetest 
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silk dressing-jacket, so that was the first present 
she had. She put it on, and Marie beamed at the 
words of enthusiastic thanks. 

Stephen and Ora were clamouring at the door 
by now, and she laughingly bid them enter. 

Then what excitement there was 1 She became 
a beautiful rose-red with joy as she opened one 
parcel after another, and ejaculated and clapped 
her hands. Her words and sentences became 
more and more incoherent, and any one who had 
never heard her and Stephen's conversations 
would not have understood a word of it. 

When the whole array was arranged on a table 
by her side her final remark was : 

"All lully spises ! She *aps dirl !" 

Which of course Stephen and Ora compre- 
hended perfectly. 

Then Lady Joan came with her present. Then 
the flowers arrived, and Camille gasped. 

"Strav boy!" she said, shaking her finger at 
Stephen. "Spoils her 'orribly!" 

Oh, what a lot the people miss who never give 
anything to anybody! There is no joy quite like 
that of plotting and planning to give pleasure to 
the beloved. Marie had insisted on her mistress 
taking a cup of tea before all the commotion 
began, but she had been too excited to eat, so now 
a tray was brought, and Stephen buttered her rolls, 
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Lady Joan poured out the tea, and Ora put in the 
sugar. 

When they wanted to move the table further 
away, Camille screamed. 

"Don't you dare to touch it !" she cried, clutch- 
ing the edge of it with her little hand. "If that 
table is moved an inch away I shall cry ! Oh, all 
her lully pressies !" she stroked those nearest her, 
smiling contentedly. 

Marie, who had been out of the room, came 
and whispered to Stephen. He got up hastily and 
went downstairs. 

"Not another surprise?" queried Camille, hold- 
ing a piece of bread and butter suspended in the air. 

"I don't think so," answered Ora. "I know of 
nothing, and I was in all the secrets." 

But as a matter of fact it turned out to be the 
greatest excitement of all. Dr. Curzon telephoned 
to Stephen that the Frenchman had at last an- 
swered, and that he was now perfectly convinced 
that Camillas was a curable case. He said that 
he was ready to operate in the course of the fol- 
lowing week. He had a room free at the end of 
the week in his maison de sante, and he would 
reserve it for Mrs. Warren. He did not think 
that there could be any doubt, but of course he 
would examine her directly she arrived in Paris, 
and would then be quite certain. 
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Stephen leant against the wall by the telephone 
and wiped his forehead. Now that the thing was 
settled he felt rather bouleverse. He had been 
hoping for so long, and the disappointments had 
been hard to bear. 

He stayed there for a few moments, then re- 
covered himself. 

"Thank God it has happened on her birthday I" 
he said aloud. Then he ran upstairs. 

Cam ill e saw by his face that something had 
happened, and her eyebrows asked questions. 

"The best present of all, dear heart I" he cried 
as he bent over her. "Dr. de Selens has written at 
last, and he thinks there is no possible doubt. 
He's ready for you next week." 

Camille turned a little pale with emotion, and 
screwed her face into Stephen's neck, while her 
arms went up round his shoulders. 

"I must hug some one!" quavered Lady Joan, 
"and those two are occupied." 

She flung her arms round Ora. 

"We both love her," she sniffed. "Where's 
my handkerchief?" 

But Camille was soon ready to embrace them, 
and so was Stephen. 

Then he saw Marie's wistful face, and he went 
to her and nearly wrung her hands off, while he 
explained the situation in voluble French. 
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"Quel jour de fete!' 9 Marie was staccato in her 

joy. ^ . 

What a fete day truly! Nothing went wrong 
on that wonderful day. 

The hostess had arranged a surprise party for 
the afternoon, and nearly all Camille's friends 
were there. After tea the long drawing-room was 
darkened, and there was a kinematograph show. 
Lady Joan had chosen the films herself, a mixture 
of dramatic and comic, and Camille's laugh rang 
out over and over again. She thoroughly enjoyed 
herself. 

Ora avoided Mr. Clyden, who sulked in a 
corner. She did not wish to spoil Stephen's pleas- 
ure on this day of days. 

Camille was tired when she went to bed, but 
very, very happy. 

In the morning they all held a council as to 
when they should go to Paris, and decided on the 
Wednesday. Stephen wrote letters and sent tele- 
grams, and made all arrangements for the journey. 

"Will you come with us, Joan?" he asked. 

"I think not, dear Stephen. I always feel de- 
pressed in Paris. You know that it was there that 
Baby-Bunting died. I don't want to upset you all 
with my gloom. You must send me a telegram 
after the examination. ,, 

"Of course. I understand. It was thoughtless 
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of me — I will tell you the hour of the operation, 
and naturally you shall have a telegram directly 
we know that all is well." 

She nodded. "Yes. You will have heaps to 
send, poor boy. Every one will be longing to hear. 
Oh, Stephen, I feel in my bones that her martyr- 
dom is over. I dreamt last night that she stood 
by my side, and I heard her say: 'No more pain, 
Joan, isn't it wonderful?' I awoke crying- 
idiotic, of course. I wonder why one cries with 
joy? One doesn't laugh with pain, does one?" 

Camille was in a peculiar mood. She was very 
excited, but was curiously quiet. She looked back 
on the last inactive years contemplatively. Not- 
withstanding the occasional pain, they had been 
very happy. How queer it would feel to be inde- 
pendent again ! To be able to get up if she wanted 
anything and fetch it for herself. To go out in 
the garden at Les Rockers, and pick flowers, as 
she used to do. To go to the Academy and the 
Salon and see her miniatures exhibited. To be 
able to give dinner-parties and sit at the foot of 
her own table. 

Her fancy did not go as far as dancing and 
riding, she could not imagine that her cure would 
be as complete as that. She thought that probably 
she would always have to be careful. But how 
nice to be able to pick up her dropped handker- 
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chief or a paint-brush instead of having to ring 
the bell! 

No one who is well and active can realize the 
complete dependence of an invalid who is unable 
to move from a couch. The hundred little things 
she has to ask others for instead of getting for 
herself. 

"Fancy!" she cried to Ora. "Fancy being able 
to put on my own stockings again ! And how per- 
fectly lovely to get into a bath all by myself ! I 
wonder what stays will feel like?" 

"Horrid things !" laughed Ora, "I should never 
start them again if I were you." 

"I shall have to. I pine for a really smart 
dress! My first frock shall be a wildly extrava- 
gant one, Ora. You see, I have had nothing but 
the simplest things for years. I used to have rather 
a nice figure, you know !" 

"Yes, I've seen the photos. You have a lovely 
figure still. It is marvellous that you haven't got 
fat." 

"Isn't it a mercy! Of course I'm not thin 
enough for the prevailing fashion." 

"Nor am I. Never mind, dear, the skeleton * 
woman will soon go out of fashion, then you and I ' 
will score." 

"I was never very fond of walking," said 
Camille thoughtfully, "but I think I shall like it iq 
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the future. I don't think I shall ever get used to 
the idea. Every time I go out I shall say to my- 
self : 'A year ago you couldn't do this, my dear !' 
It will be so jolly!" 

But all this was the cheerful side. There was 
the preliminary misery to go through first, and she 
dreaded it. She strove not to think too much of 
the strange nursing-home and the operation, but 
occasionally she shuddered at the anticipation. 

Stephen, with some difficulty, had found a nurse 
who could speak French well, whom he was taking 
over to Paris. The French doctor had consented 
willingly, every one in his maison de sante could 
have a special nurse if they wished. Stephen was 
not going to risk Camille's discomfort with the 
ordinary type of French garde-malade, with her 
primitive ideas of hygiene, and nondescript cos- 
tume. 

The nurse he engaged was a lady in the best 
sense of the word, well trained, self-possessed, and 
pretty — Camille loved nice-looking women about 
her. 

For the night-nursing he trusted to getting 
someone in Paris, as Miss Fleming was the only 
person he could find who had a thorough knowl- 
edge of French. He counted on Camille's splen- 
did constitution rendering nightwork unnecessary 
after the first few days. 



A 
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Ora was busy, too. She passed hours in lingerie 
shops, choosing wonderful nightgowns and dress- 
ing-jackets, and charming little mob-caps. All 
these were sent to Camille on approval, and Ora 
held up one dainty garment after another for her 
cousin's admiration. 

"At least I shall look decent!" said Camille 
complacently. "There's no reason why one should 
look a frump in bed. Don't I look rather dinky 
in this cap, Phenny?" 

"A perfect Iambi" cried Stephen, while she 
turned her handglass this way and that, studying 
the effect of a fragile arrangement of white silk, 
lace, and rosebuds. 

She was looking very well, her clear skin was 
flushed with the soft pink colour which always 
came with excitement, and her eyes were very 
bright. 

Marie went about the house in a state of ill- 
suppressed effervescence. She gabbled French to 
the servants, who did not understand a word of 
what she said, but did understand her feelings, and 
were sympathetic. 

She wrote* long, incoherent letters to the ser- 
vants at Les Rochers, and Camille was very 
touched when she received a joint letter from them 
expressing their joy at the good news, and begging 
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that Stephen might send them a telegram when the 
operation was over. 

"I wonder if every one will be as nice to me 
when I am well!" Camille said to Ora. "Every 
one is so good." 



CHAPTER XXVII 

FRIS, after grilling in that long, hot summer, 
looked a little weary and discoloured when 
the Warrens and Ora arrived. 

No one had returned yet from the holidays; 
there were the usual swarms of dreary-looking 
tourists, which, in the main, made up the crowds 
on the boulevards. "Monsieur and Madame Du- 
pont" were still at the sea, or in their stucco villa 
in the environs of Paris. The Place de TOpera 
was busy with a continual va et vient of dispirited 
men and women in strange costumes, and the 
chars-a-bancs outside Cook's soon filled up with 
the ill-assorted sightseers — people going to visit 
monuments of which they did not know the history, 
and to hear about historical characters of whose 
names they had never heard before. 

The preliminary examination of Camille was 
over, and they all breathed freely. The doctor 
said that he was now quite certain that he could 
effect a cure. 

On the Friday afternoon she was to go into the 
Mai son de Sante — a large, rambling house on the 
left bank of the river, and on Saturday morning 
the operation was to take place. 

294 
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Dr. Curzon was coming over from London by 
the night train on Friday, and would be present at 
the operation. 

Stephen and Ora were very restless and nervous, 
C a mi lie was perfectly calm. 

"I don't see why you two should be so fussy 1" 
she said smilingly. "One can see the type of man 
he is; he's not at all likely to say he's sure if he 
isn't. He looked as pleased as Punch this morn- 
ing. Of course I know that it's horrid to have to 
go into this strange place, but it can't be helped. 
Anyway, I have Miss Fleming, and I like her. I 
can't say I like Dr. de Selens, but he inspires me 
with confidence. Think, children I It's only a few 
short weeks, and then you will see the most con- 
ceited, stuck-up Camille you can imagine I Good- 
ness I Shan't I strut I I say, Phenny, you'd better 
make out a list of the telegrams you'll have to 
send. I do feel so important, fancy all those peo- 
ple pining for news of me ; isn't it sweet of them?" 

Stephen took a packet of telegraph forms from 
the writing-table in their room, and began to fill 
in the addresses. 

"Don't forget the servants at Les Rochers" 
prompted Camille. 

"Of course not." 

He went on with the addresses, and Camille 
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looked out of the window, near which her couch 
was placed. 

Ora was writing a letter to Mrs. Beasley, which 
she intended to finish on the Saturday. She could 
not get over her restlessness, it was partly intense 
excitement, and partly anxiety. 

Notwithstanding the doctor's cheery certainty, 
he might fail. Suppose poor Camille had to go 
through all the discomfort and pain for nothing — 
how terrible that would be. She tried to prevent 
herself thinking of it, she knew that a doctor as 
famous as this one was not likely to be mistaken. 
She deliberately fixed her mind on a happy future, 
with her cousin strong and well. She might be a 
little lame, the doctor had warned them that this 
was possible, but what would that matter? After 
nearly four years 9 complete inactivity, any kind of 
walking would be a joy. Camille herself had re- 
fused to believe in the lameness. 

"I'm certain I shan't hobble," she said gaily. 
"I feel perfectly sure that I'm going to be well in 
every way." She was the greatest optimist of the 
three. 

On the Friday evening the ambulance came, and 
Camille was escorted to the nursing-home. 

She was not in the least nervous, and her calm- 
ness soothed the others, who stayed with her as 
long as was permitted. 
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Nurse Fleming came down to the door with 
them, and she nodded her white-capped head 
brightly. 

"She'll do!" she said cheerfully. "Just the 
mood I like to see. She'll sleep well, I'm sure. 
Don't you worry about her, I'm confident all will 
go well. When you have both the patient and 
the doctor optimistic there's nothing to fear. 
Good-bye. To-morrow morning at half-past nine, 
and mind you eat a good breakfast." 

Ora and Stephen went back to the hotel to dress, 
then they dined at the Cafe de Paris and went to 
the Palais Royal. This was Camille's doing, of 
course. She had threatened to become disagree- 
able if they refused. 

"I'm not going to have you two sitting grizzling 
here all the evening!" she said severely. "You 
need something to keep you from thinking the 
whole time about me. If you won't consent at 
once, I shall go on nagging till you do." 

"But, Scallywag, I can't sit in a theatre while 
you're all alone miles away from me. I couldn't 
enjoy it." 

"Nor could I," protested Ora. 

"Well, don't enjoy it. But go you must! I 
intend to have my own way, my dears. If I 
thought you were sitting in this room, worrying, 
I should be miserable. The only thing to make me 
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alone is enough to make her feel nearly crazy with 
joy." 

"And me too," answered Stephen feelingly. 
"What those bad days have been in my life. Oh, 
Ora, to feel one could do nothing 1 Just to sit 
there and watch her suffer. It sounds awful to say, 
but I really preferred the morphia days. Then, 
though the pain was unbearable for a short time, 
afterwards she was unconscious, and one had not 
to watch her agony. Thank God that is over." 

They talked for a short time in the sitting-room 
before going to bed, and all the time of the beau- 
tiful, bright future with Camille well. 

Stephen took Ora into his arms when he said 
good-night, and kissed her tenderly. 

"How glad I am you came into our lives, 9 ' he 
said softly. "I don't know how I could have gone 
through all this alone. I should have worried my- 
self to death. Camille, too, she said to me yester- 
day that she did not think she could have left me if 
you hadn't been here." 

"Did she?" said Ora, glowing with pleasure. 
"Well, I'm glad I could help, even a little. I 
suppose it must be a comfort to know that you 
have some one who feels everything that you feel." 

Ora had ordered her coffee for half-past seven 
the next morning, but she was awake before that, 
feeling excited and worried. 
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While she dressed her nerves were in the curi- 
ously overstrung condition that makes the slightest 
noise an irritation, and when Marie knocked at 
the door, she pricked her finger, and bid her enter 
almost crossly. 

But poor Marie was so evidently in a worse 
state than herself that she calmed herself with an 
effort, and turned her mind to comforting the 
maid, who looked as if she had been crying for 
hours. She allowed Marie to do little things for 
her, such as brushing her dress, getting out her 
hat and gloves, and tying her shoe-laces, for she 
knew that the poor woman missed her mistress 
most terribly, and to sit with idle hands was a 
torture to her. 

Camille had left her some needlework to do, 
but this did not take the place of ministering to 
Camille herself. 

Marie was not like an ordinary maid it must 
be remembered. For nearly four years Camille 
had been completely dependent on her for bathing 
and dressing, and Marie's feelings for her were 
probably the same as those of a very affectionate 
foster-mother for her charge. 

Mixed with her natural anxiety just now, it may 
be presumed that there was a slight resentment 
that her beloved mistress in the future would be 
independent of her to a great extent. 
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She was not going this morning to the Home, 
though Camille had kindly offered to see her for a 
moment before the operation. She had refused 
with tears — "She couldn't bear to see the horrid 
place." 

"Mademoiselle will telephone to me directly 
she can? 9 ' she now asked wistfully. 

"Of course I will, Marie. Let me see — the 
operation is at ten, they say it will take about fifty 
minutes or an hour, perhaps a little longer. I 
shall probably telephone at half-past eleven, be- 
tween that and twelve." 

"I shall be waiting in the hall near the telephone 
cabin. Then, if it does not trouble Mademoiselle 
too much, would she telephone again later, when 
Madame comes to?" 

"Certainly. That won't be till much later, of 
course. Now Marie, you must promise me to eat 
your dejeuner properly. Madame would be most 
unhappy if she thought you were worrying your- 
self. Directly after I have telephoned the first 
time you must go and eat. It's no good waiting by 
the telephone for my second message, the man will 
come and tell you. Do you promise ?" 

"Yes, Mademoiselle. I shall be so happy that 
all is over that I shall be able to eat, I expect. 
There! Mademoiselle is now ready. I think I 
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heard Monsieur go into the sitting-room. What a 
lovely day." 

Ora was moving towards the door when Marie 
stopped her. 

"Mademoiselle," she said hesitatingly. 

"Urn?" 

"I wonder whether Mademoiselle would mind 
taking something to Madame?" 

"Of course not. What is it?" 

"Well — the servants at Les Rochets sent me 
this last night. It was a travelling photographer 
came, and they subscribed to send one to Madame, 
and they want her to have it to-day, so as to re- 
mind her that they are all praying for her." 

She produced a parcel which she had left out- 
side the door, and unwrapped the paper. 

In a plain oak frame was a photograph of the 
East Terrace at Les Rochers, and grouped be* 
neath the drawing-room windows, were the five 
servants and Wolf. They had had the good taste 
to pose just as they were, the cook and housemaid 
in their aprons; Alphonse in his quiet black; 
Duval, the gardener, in his shirt-sleeves, and Tes- 
sier in uniform. Wolf was apparently listening — 
perhaps for the beloved voice which he so longed 
to hear. 

The tears sprang to Ora's eyes. 

"How delightful 1" she said gently. "Madame 
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will be pleased. She will wish you were there too, 
Marie. But she is going to wear your dressing- 
jacket when she's taken back to bed, and the 
flowers you gave her yesterday are on her mantel- 
piece." 

Ora always managed to say the right thing! 
She left Marie smiling with pleasure and pride. 



CHAPTER XXVIII 

CAMILLE was not feeling very brilliant — 
who ever does before a severe operation? 

However, when Ora and Stephen came, she 
strove hard to hide her nervousness, and greeted 
them cheerfully. 

The sun was streaming in at the windows of her 
room. It was not a pretty room by any means, 
the French have not yet learned to combine 
hygiene with beauty. Nurse Fleming had done 
her best to hide the uncompromising cleanliness of 
it, but as no draperies were allowed, it was rather 
difficult. 

The flowers, which had been turned out at night, 
had been replaced on the mantelpiece, though Dr. 
de Selens had laughingly warned her that they 
would be taken away when she went down to the 
operating room. Flowers would not be permitted 
in the room for at least another week. 

On the wall, where she could see them from, 
bed, were suspended Stephen's and Or?* 
tures. That was all. Not even her clc 
in the room, but were kept in a wardn 
corridor. 
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She was greatly touched by the photograph 
from Les Rochers, and bent and kissed Wolf's 
listening face. 

''Bless them!" she said with a little tender 
smile. "Aren't they good to me?" 

Presently she said with mock anger : 

"I am so hungry, Phenny! Fancy, nothing to 
eat I At seven this morning a cup of beastly beef- 
tea — imagine drinking beef-tea at seven in the 
morning !" 

"No one is allowed to eat before an operation 1" 
comforted Stephen. 

"Of course I know that, you little goose ! Oh, 
I do hope I shan't be horribly sick after the anaes- 
thetic. People nearly always are. However, it 
will soon be over. Now, look here, you two— 
you're to promise me on your words of honour 
that you'll go out and get some lunch. They won't 
allow you to see me till this afternoon, so there's 
no earthly reason for you to wait after they've 
told you that everything is satisfactory. See ? Do 
you promise?" 

"All right, dear," said Ora. "I'll take him out 
by force, and make him eat." 

"I hear that there's quite a decent restaurant 
round the corner," went on Camille. "You can go 
there. You must eat a really good lunch, and 
have some champagne, if they have any but the 
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sweet stuff, and drink my health. Oh, how I wish 
I could have a cigarette I" 

Stephen was fidgeting. It was ten minutes to 
ten, and he knew that in a few minutes they would 
come for her. 

Ora stood up. 

"You and Stephen must be alone for a little/' 
she said with her voice trembling slightly. "I will 
go down to the Salon and wait for you, Stephen. 1 ' 
She bent over the bed. "Au revoir, my dear, dear 
girl. Keep up your courage; in a few days you 
will feel all right again, and in a few weeks you 
will be a marvellous new Camille, and make every 
one jealous I" 

Camille put her arms round Ora's neck and 
drew her down. 

"Darling!" she whispered, "you have been such 
a comfort to me. How could I have left Phenny 
to bear this all alone?" 

They kissed long and lovingly. Then Ora went 
out of the room, her eyes misty, and her heart 
beating fast. 

She sat by the table in the hideous Salon, and 
stared out of the window at a row of dusty ever- 
greens. 

She was feeling nervous and wretched, but she 
knew that she must pull herself together, as 
Stephen would need keeping up. 
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Happy are those people who have never known 
that horror of waiting for an operation to be per- 
formed on a loved one's body. There is nothing 
quite like it. However much one tries, the brain 
is unable to think of anything else but the one 
awful fact. The imagination becomes vivid, all 
sorts of ghastly possibilities are suggested — knives 
may slip, the surgeon may be taken ill, anything — 
everything may happen. 

Stephen came into the room with Dr. Curzon. 

"I just ran in to say how-d'ye-do, Miss Lloyd," 
said the latter briskly. "Keep Mr. Warren from 
worrying if you can. I must run away now. I'll 
come back when it's over and tell you about it." 

"How long?" asked Stephen, with dry lips. 

"About an hour, he says. But don't get anxious 
if I'm longer. One never knows exactly. Any- 
way, I'll come directly I can." 

He went hurriedly from the room, and the two 
were left alone. 

"Now, Stephen," said Ora quietly, "I am going 
to insist on your sitting down. We don't want the 
'bear-act' ! C ami lie would fuss if she thought you 
were pulling your nerves to pieces !" 

She pushed a chair to the open window and 
made him sit on it. 

"Do you think one can smoke here?" he said, 
restlessly pulling out his cigarette case. 
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"What's it matter if one can't? Who cares? 
If you sit there the smoke will go out of the 
window. Give me one, please." 

"I think she was looking prettier than I've ever 
seen her," said Stephen thoughtfully. 

"Yes. She always did look a perfect angel with 
her hair down." 

They talked spasmodically for a little, then 
were silent. 

Stephen looked at his watch every few minutes. 

By and by she allowed him to leave his chair, 
and he marched about the room, looking at the 
crude pictures without seeing them. 

Then she made him come back to his chair, and 
craftily got him to talk about the time when lie 
first met Camille. He, to her joy, became quite 
interested in the subject, and she lured him on by 
asking questions. 

She looked at her watch under cover of the 
table-cloth, and kept her eyes down, so that he 
should not see them — she was worried. The hands 
of the little timepiece pointed to half-past eleven. 
All her will was now concentrated on preventing 
him from consulting his own watch, which he had 
not done for a long while now. 

"What was her father like?" she asked, her 
heart beating uneasily. 

She led him off on that subject for some time, 
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and He told her about the father's death, and what 
a grief it had been to Camille. 

She looked at her watch again — a quarter to 
twelve. 

"I wish she had had relations/ 9 said Stephen 
musingly. "You see, she was an only child. 
Cousins are nothing — you saw one specimen! 
Poor Major ! I believe he likes Camille, but one 
can't imagine getting chummy with him, can one?" 

Ora laughed, though her nerves were throbbing, 
and her breath seemed to be suffocating her. 

"No I" she said lightly. "However, sometimes 
brothers and sisters are a mistake. They are not 
always sympathetic, you know. Look at mine! 
My sister Agnes " 

He sprang to his feet "Good God!" he cried. 
"It's twelve." 

He had looked at his watch without her 
noticing. 

"I know. I hoped you would not realize." She 
laid her trembling hand on his arm. "Now, 
Stephen, don't worry. Dear, do remember Dr. 
Curzon said we were not to be anxious if he were 
longer. They can never tell. They " 

There was a step outside the door, and the 
handle turned. 

Both looked at it, but for a moment no one 
appeared. 
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Then Dr. Curzon came in. 

Ora, being a woman, was perhaps quicker than 
a man at reading faces. Anyway, she backed 
slowly to the wall, and remained there, her hands 
spread out behind her as a support. 

Stephen gave a quick exclamation of relief, then 
said huskily — 

"Well, it's been a long time, Doctor. Is it all 
as we hoped?" 

Dr. Curzon looked despairingly into Ora's 
strained eyes, and was silent. 

"Man, speak!" cried Stephen, and put out his 
hand to catch the other's arm. Dr. Curzon 
stepped to one side, and Stephen's hand fell. He 
turned very white. "Do you mean it's not a suc- 
cess?" he quavered. 

Then Dr. Curzon seemed to give himself a men- 
tal shake. 

"Sit down there," he said, pointing to a chair. 

Unconsciously Stephen obeyed, and the doctor 
stood by his side, and put his hand on his shoulder. 

"Mr. Warren," he began very slowly, "I'm 
sure you know that we all had this case at heart. 
There is hot one of us who did not fall in love with 
your wife at first sight ... we would have done 
anything to help her. I want you to be what she 
would have wished — brave and courageous." 

Stephen flung back his shoulders. 
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"I am!" he said firmly. "It is a bitter blow, 
but after all it will not be worse than it has been." 

"It will be worse," said Dr. Curzon, very 
gently. "Mr. Warren, have a little pity on my 
efforts to tell you . . . she knows," he pointed to 
Ora, standing like an image of grief. "Can't you 
understand ? We . . . I was so long because we 
have been trying artificial respiration for over an 
hour. She ... the heart stopped just after the 
anaesthetic was given." 

An awful shock affects people in many different 
ways. 

Stephen laughed. A laugh that made the doctor 
lose the little colour he had, and Ora pressed her 
hands against the wall till they were bruised. 

"I d-d-don't think that joke in very g-g-good 
taste," Stephen stammered. 

The Doctor appealed dumbly to Ora, and she 
tore herself away from the friendly wall. She 
swayed, and Dr. Curzon put out his hand to steady 
her. 

She dropped on her knees by Stephen's chair, 
and looked at him. His own eyes were bloodshot. 

"Did you hear what he s-s-said?" he asked 
harshly. 

She wetted her lips. 

"Dear — it's true. Oh, Stephen; oh, Stephen — 
look at me. Cam ill e has gone away." 
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Dr. Curzon turned his back. He blew his nose 
loudly. 

Ora wrapped her arms round Stephen, what did 
she care if the doctor knew that she loved him? 
Nothing mattered now. 

Stephen stared into her agonized eyes, and 
apparently some vague knowledge of the truth 
penetrated into his dazed brain, for she watched 
the loved face gradually develop frightful lines of 
pain. 

He remained quite still for some time, then he 
pushed her away, and rose unsteadily to his feet. 

The other man turned round, and started as he 
saw the result of his awful news. 

He pressed his lips together when Stephen 
spoke, all tone had gone out of that voice, it was 
dull and unmusical. 

"Has everything been done?" 

Dr. Curzon bowed his head. 

"Everything. All that modern science has 
taught us." 

"Were they still trying when you left?" 

"Yes." 

"Will you go back and see, please?" 

While he was gone they remained silent. Ora 
on her knees where Stephen had left her when he 
got up. He looking at nothing out of the 
window. 
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Dr. Curzon was gone some time. When he 
returned his eyes met Ora's, and he shook his 
head. 

"They have tried now for over two hours. Dr. 
de Selens telephoned for Carmet, who came half 
an hour ago. It is hopeless." 

It was now twenty minutes to one. 

Just then the door was burst open, and Marie 
appeared, her face white and distraught. 

"I couldn't wait, Mademoiselle," she cried. 
"Twelve came, and no telephone." 

Then she saw the faces of the three, and she 
flung up her hands. 

Dr. Curzon went over to her and said a few 
rapid words in French. He probably did not 
realize how much Marie had loved, for he was 
almost abrupt. 

Marie screamed. 

"Hush!" said Ora. 

She screamed again. 

"Mademoiselle, say it's not true, say it's not 
true I" 

Ora whispered soothingly. 

Then Marie fell into a chair and had a wild and 
uncontrolled fit of hysterics. 

The noise seemed to rouse Stephen from his 
state of lethargy. 
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He sat down heavily by the table and buried his 
face in his arms. 

And upstairs, in that ugly room. Nurse Fleming, 
with the tears streaming down her face, was fold- 
ing Camille's little white hands on her still breast, 
and wishing that she had never been a nurse. 

"If only every one were cross and uglyl" she 
sobbed. "Why couldn't they leave her alone. 
She was an angel. Oh, I never saw such lovely 
hands. I shall never forget her." 

Then a haggard man with dimmed blue eyes 
came into the room, and Nurse Fleming turned 
away and left him there. 



CHAPTER XXIX 

THE hot July sunlight was striving to force its 
way into the drawing-room of Ora's flat. 
The sunblinds were down, but a long ray of yellow 
light managed to enter by the side, and lay across 
the carpet. 

Ora rose impatiently from the sofa, laid down 
her book, and drew down the inside blind. 

Mrs. Beasley sat in a deep chair, sound asleep 
— she had returned to Ora in the Spring, her 
daughter was now well enough to be left. 

Ora's movements roused her companion, she 
opened her eyes. 

".You needn't wake up yet," said Ora, smiling. 

"Oh, I can't sleep any more. I was tired to-day, 
I went to sleep earlier than usual. Why, it's five. 
Aren't you going to have tea ?" 

"Yes. I suppose it will come in a minute. I 
had to pull down the blind, the sun was fading 
the carpet. I must have side-flaps put to those 
outside blinds, when the sun is inclining to the 
West it slants in at that one." 

"How absurd we are !" laughed Mrs. Beasley. 

"Here are we all longing for the sun after the 
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hateful weather we've had, and, when it shines, we 
shut it out." 

"Yes. Rather silly, isn't it? Ah, here's tea. 
Pour out for me, there's a dear, I feel lazy." 

They drank their tea, chatting about little 
things. Then Mrs. Beasley got up. 

"Are you going out, Ora?" 

"No, I don't feel inclined to. I was out all the 
morning." 

"Well, I think I'll go down and change the 
books, that's not one you're reading, is it?" 

"No. I was reading one of Lady Joan's. I 
finished the last Mudie last night. Yes, do change 
them. And, Beazles, you might go into Deny 
& Tom's and buy that silk, as you'll be near there." 

"Yes, I meant to. I've got the pattern in my 
purse. Well, au revoir, dear. I probably shan't 
be back for some time, I may as well get those 
aprons too, and Jane wants an egg-beater, the 
handle broke last night." 

Ora nodded absent-mindedly. 

She had remained alone for some time when the 
bell rang. 

"Bother I" she said. "I wonder who it is." 

"Mr. Warren," announced the maid, and Ora 
sprang to her feet. 

"You I" she gasped. 

"Yes, I returned this morning." 
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He took her hand and looked at her. 

He was very sunburnt. He had been in South 
Africa with a friend since October. Also he looked 
very much older. His face was lined, and the hair 
had receded on his temples, and lost its colour. 
He was thinner too, the jaw-bone showing more 
distinctly than it used to do. 

Ora noticed all this with a quick glance, then she 
asked him to sit down. 

"Will you have some tea?" she asked nervously, 
"or a whisky and soda?" 

"I'd like a whisky, if I may." 

She rang and ordered it. The maid took away 
the tea-tray and brought in another. 

"Well?" he said, as he helped himself to a 
drink. 

"Well?" she repeated, and twisted her hands 
together on her lap. 

"Why didn't you answer my letter, Ora?" 

"Because I couldn't. I — I couldn't write about 
it." 

He was silent for a little, then he bent and 
picked up her book from the floor and turned over 
the leaves abstractedly. 

"I don't understand you," his voice was rather 
husky. "Then it was different ... the shock 
> . . I was mad myself. Your attitude was com- 
prehensible. You were quite right. Jou see I 
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took your advice and went away. I've been away 
nearly ten months. You've written me three 
letters, two about business; the other with 
a bare outline of your doings. What does it 
mean?" 

Ora was silent, her eyes on her shoes. 

"Don't you love me any more, Ora?" 

She looked straight into his eyes, and smiled a 
little. A curious smile, like that an old woman 
might give at the question of a foolish child. 

"Is that necessary?" she said in a low voice. 
"I am not likely to ever change." 

He stretched out his hand to her, but she kept 
hers in her lap. 

"What is it, Ora? Can't you explain? Why 
should anything change ?" 

"Everything has changed," said Ora despair- 
ingly. 

He walked to one of the windows and looked 
out. 

"You're not one to mind the world's cackle." 
He spoke hesitatingly. "You and I would know. 
I do not ask you to decide at once. We must 
wait till next year." 

"Wait for what?" she said dully. 

He turned round quickly, and faced her. 

"Why — why— our marriage. I told you in my 
letters." 
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She put up her band and rubbed her forehead 
slowly. 

"I can't marry you." 

The words were spoken very low, but very dis- 
tinctly. 

"Eh?" 

Her hand still passed backwards and forwards on 
her head as if she were trying to rub away a pain. 

"Eh?" he repeated. "Oh, Ora, do try and ex- 
plain. What have I done ?" 

"Done? Nothing." 

"Then why treat me like this? Why keep me 
at arm's length? I have kept away — that was 
right, one had to consider the world. But now? 
Why now?" 

She whispered one word: 

"Camille." 

He started, came towards her, then stopped, 
and dropped into his chair again. 

"Well?" he said soberly. "What then? Surely 
I needn't explain to you? Let the world think 
what it may, you will know, as you always did 
know. You were content in the old days, you 
knew that she was first. She will always be first. 
Always, for ever. Surely . . . " he paused, fid- 
geted, then went on somewhat diffidently: "Surely 
you cannot ... do not expect that I could 
forget?" 
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Again she smiled that curious smile of an old 
woman. She shook her head. 

"Far, far from that/ 9 she said, her voice shak- 
ing pathetically. 

"Then . . . ?" he queried. 

"I can't take you away from her/' she said 
quietly. 

He sprang to his feet, astonishment in his face. 

"But — but," he stammered. "I can't under- 
stand. Where is it different to last year? You 
did not take me away from her then. What 
difference, does marriage make? If it's that, 
then . . ." 

"No, marriage makes no difference. Marriage 
or— or not, it is just the same. Now she is not 
here it is different." 

"Why?" 

She was silent. He waited patiently, he saw she 
was striving for coherency. She opened her lips 
twice to speak, shut them again, then rose, and 
went over to the bookcase. 

He sat down, put his elbows on his knees, and 
covered his face with his hands. 

Presently she came back to the hearthrug, put 
her hand on the mantelpiece, and began to speak 
rapidly in a low voice. 

"I want you to understand, I owe you an ex- 
planation. It is difficult to say — will probably be 
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more difficult for you to understand. ... I love 
you still, I shall always love you. If Camille had re- 
mained with us, I — I — things would have remained 
as they were. She was our strength, Stephen. She 
understood } and it did not hurt her. . . . But 
now she cannot tell us what she thinks. Now she 
may feel differently. I loved her so. I can't, oh, 
Stephen, I can't run the risk of hurting Camille's 
soul." 

He had taken his hands away from his face, and 
was watching her closely, with a look of wonder in 
his eyes. 

"Why should it ?" he asked quietly. "Her body 
was nothing to those who loved her. It was her 
beautiful soul that watched over us, Ora. Why 
should she be different now? I don't believe she 
is different. I know she is the same." 

"We can't know," cried Ora passionately. "If 
I knew I should not be saying all this to you. Do 
you think I don't want to believe it. I've thought 
and thought and thought till I can't think any 
more." 

"But, dear, why should she change?" 

She was still holding the mantelpiece, and now 
her fingers pressed the painted wood till the 
knuckles stood out white as ivory. 

"Don't you see ? Can't you see ? Last year she 
had you. She let you love me, she let me love you. 
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She knew it could make no difference — you always 
loved her." 

"I always shall." 

"I know. But then you could show her your 
love. Oh, don't I know women? I'm a woman 
myself, Stephen, and I understand. She was there, 
you could touch her, you could talk to her, you 
could take care of her, you could tell her you loved 
her. Now — how do we know, my dear? She 
may not be able to come near enough to hear what 
you say. It may be of no use telling her you love 
her. She may only see. Then, if we were together, 
she would see our love. How could she. know that 
it was the same as in the old days? You could not 
soothe her, you could not give her your care, you 
could not tell her that you loved her. She would 
be alone. Oh, Stephen, Stephen, / can't make 
Camillas soul lonely." 

They were silent for some time. At last Stephen 
spoke, his voice tremulous. 

"Do you really think that she would not under- 
stand?" 

"I don't know. I think that she might not un- 
derstand, and that is too awful to contemplate. I 
should never be happy. Stephen, you know that 
I am not morbid, don't you?" 

He nodded, and she went on : "I am not hyster- 
ical. I don't brood. It is not that. I am just the 
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same now as I was in the old days. I could never 
have done anything to hurt her, and I cannot now. 
If, last year, she had told me that our love hurt 
her, I should have given you up if it had broken 
my heart. Now she cannot tell me. You can't 
doubt for an instant that she is there — somewhere 
—somehow. If the greatest sceptic had known 
Camille he would have been forced to believe in 
the existence of the soul. She is there, the real 
Camille. She may have other interests, she may 
be content, but one thing I know — she will always 
love you. ... I was once reading her a poem of 
Alice Herbert's, and she took the book when I had 
done, and read out a verse. She had tears in her 
eyes as she read it. It was this : 



Nay, I know— laugh to know— that you never can go free I 
There is no heaven sweet enough to drown your need of me. 
Under the very smile of God you listen for my voice. 
Will they let you hear its breaking when they bid you to 
rejoice? 

When she had finished it, she smiled, and said 
softly: "Phenny might say that of me when I am 
dead. I know that there could never be a heaven 
sweet enough to drown my need of him." I can't 
help thinking of that, Stephen. Camille's soul was 
so bound up in yours. Suppose that what I can't 
help thinking true is true — suppose she is there 
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. . . out beyond our vision somewhere. Suppose 
she can see and grieve. Oh ! she was wrong to 
let you give me the love you gave. She may 
need your love more than she did on earth. It 
must be very lonely out there, Stephen. We know 
nothing about it. If I could have the old, simple, 
childish faith again it would be different — that old 
belief which says that the departed spirits go up 
to some wonderful, joyful place where they forget 
all earthly ties. No, I can't believe that. Any 
one who loved as Cam ill e loved could not forget. 
Don't you believe that, too ?" 

He buried his face in his hands again. 

"Yes," he murmured. 

"I knew you did. . . . Then, Stephen, dear, 
dear Stephen, you must think as I do. We can't 
make her unhappy." 

He stood up suddenly, and flung out his arms. 

"How do we know?" he cried desperately. 
"How do we know that she would not under- 
stand?" 

"How do we know that she would understand?" 
said Ora solemnly. 

"If she still loves me she loves me as she always 
did," he went on. "She loved me more than her- 
self. She would have done anything for my hap- 
piness." 

"Yes," Ora paused. She sat down wearily on 
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the sofa, and her hands lay inert in her lap. "Yes, 
but then you were there. She knew. Now she 
cannot know unless we show her. . . . Stephen, I 
am quite resolved. It is not a new idea. I was 
sure you would come to me, and I thought it all 
out. I loved her as very few women love another 
woman, and I cannot do it ... I can't make 
Camille's soul lonely." 

"Do you think / would do that?" he said indig- 
nantly. "If I thought she would not understand I 
would give you up." 

"I am sure of that," she whispered tenderly. 
"But until I know she understands we must not 
meet." 

"Until you know?" he repeated vaguely. "How 
can you know ?" 

"Who can say?" Her eyes were dreamy. 
"Camille is so wonderful. She may find a way." 

They were silent. Then she said quietly — 

"Go now, dear. I can't bear any more." 

He rose, went to the window, and looked out at 
the busy street. Then he went towards the door. 

He turned and looked at her drooping head. 

"Ora !" he said yearningly. 

She made no sign. 

"God bless you, Stephen." 

His hand was on the door-handle. 

"If — if you ever change, you will tell me." 
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She bowed her head. 

He stood there for a moment longer. Then he 
asked a question, speaking slowly and specula- 
tively : 

"Where is Camille? Does she know?" 

The door closed on him, and Ora heard him go 
out of the hall door and shut it. The air vibrated 
with his last words. Her brain repeated them : 

"Where is Camille? Does she knowt" 

She put her tired head down on the cushions. 
Then she stood up quickly. She held out her 
arms, her hands open, helpless. 

"Oh, Camille !" she whispered. "Can't you tell 
me?" she waited, listening, her eyes strained. "I 
can't make your poor spirit unhappy, Camille. 
. . . Oh, at least tell me I have done right." 

She remained immovable, her lips half open. 
The buzz of the traffic went on, the sun-blinds 
flapped a little in the breeze. Suddenly her arms 
fell to her sides, and she gave a little sob. 

"Camille, Camille!" she wailed. "Will you' 
ever tell me?" 

Then Stephen's last words seemed to echo 
through the room: 

u WJiezt> is Catnille? Does she knowf!' 

THE END! * Ui * *' V T ■* > 
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